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MATERNAL POWER—THE MOTHER OF DODDRIDGE. 


BY DANIEL WISE 

Ir was a beautiful dream which that noble mar- 
tyr, John Huss, beheld, when he saw the powers 
of the world busily employed in effacing the pic- 
tures of Jesus, which were painted on the walls of 
his chapel of Bethlehem. But while they were thus 
engaged on one side, he saw angels’ hands dili- 
gently at work on the opposite wall restoring the 
paintings in more than their original beauty and 
brightness. Doubtless his pious heart turned with 
admiration toward the angels of his vision, and he 
loved them for the work they wrought in his be- 
loved chapel. We sympathize with him: in his 
affection, and innocently covet so delightful a mis- 
sion as that which engrossed those angelic visitors. 

But may not this dream of Huss be made to illus- 
trate an actual duty? Let the chapel represent the 
mind of a child, with all those images of love and 
duty upon its walls, which the Spirit of God writes 
on every creature of woman born. The powers of 
the world do actually toil to obliterate these lovely 
traceries, and to paint those gaudy pictures, which 
allure and inflame the passions, in their stead. 
And who, but the mother, with an angel’s love, 
prompted by her own overflowing fountains of ten- 
derness, shall rewrite those holy pictures there? 
She has access to her child’s heart, such as no other 
minds can command. She has the skill, the power 
to counteract the spirit of evil, and, by her instruc- 
tions, to revive, in rich and lasting colors, every 
impression of duty and every lesson of the Chris- 
tian life. Over her child’s mind she wields a fear- 
ful power: 

‘* Like wax she can mold it, in the form she will, 
What she writes on the tablet, remains there still; 
And an angel’s work is not more high, 

Than aiding to form one’s destiny.” 

By a wise arrangement of divine Providence, the 
strongest passions" of our nature lie dormant in 
childhood, while the moral sense is extremely sen- 
sitive and active. The child is unsuspicious, cred- 
ulous, confiding; its young life glides on smoothly, 
undisturbed by anxious care and unvexed by se- 
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vere conflicts. But when childhood changes to 
youth, the passions wake to tumultuous life. The 
hour of conflict commences. The world without 
appeals to the heaving passions within; and woe to 
that youth who is unprepared by previous moral 
training for this terrible battle between passion and 
duty! For in that case fall he must, either into 
partial or utter ruin. 

Did it ever strike the mother, who reads these 
lines, that God gives these calm, confiding years to 
childhood, that she may therein have opportunity 
to prepare her little ones for the stern conflicts of 
passion in after years? Her bosom is the nestling- 
place of her child’s affection, her eye the light of 
its footsteps, her voice its richest music, her smile 
its heaven—but why? Why, indeed, if not that 
she may, through the influence she thus acquires, 
so fill that young mind with sweet words of truth 
and duty, with images drawn from the life of 
Christ, with a dread of sin and falsehood, with a 
love of the pure and beautiful, that it shall be 
effectually armed, as with a coat of mail, impene- 
trable to every Satanic dart; and that it may be 
led to place a trust in Christ so firm, and to exer- 
cise a self-restraint so strong, that nothing can 
move it from its steadfastness! Such is the design 
of God, and such, plainly, is the duty of the 
mother. 

Mothers have a multitude of facts to encourage 
them. Their power is universally acknowledged 
by the strongest minds. It is true, a faithful mother, 
now and then—but not often, we think—has the 
sorrow of seeing her son struggling in the whirl- 
pool of successful passion. But even she need not 
despair. The paintings she wrought on that son’s 
mind remain. In the excitement of the hour of 
pleasure he may fail to view them, but there they 
abide, and their eyes of mild reproof will look 
sadly and sweetly upon him in his first hour of 
sadness and remorse. Beautifully is the working 
of such a prodigal mind described in the following 
lines: 

«‘ My mother’s voice! how oft doth creep 
Its cadence on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew on the unc@nscious flowers. 
1 might forget her melting prayer 
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While pleasure’s pulses madly fly, 
But, in the still, unbroken air 

Her gentle tones come stealing by. 
And years of sin and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee.” 


Courage, then, thou afflicted mother of a prodi- 
gal boy! Dcem not thy labor lost, thy love forgot- 
ten. No! that erring wanderer, in despite of ap- 
pearances, feels the attraction of thy love drawing 
him back to hqme and purity. Pray on! love on, 
then! and he shall yield to it and return to fall on 
thy bosom and weep away his guilt. Learn, there- 


fore, to look through the cloudy present to the 
brighter future. 
eler, on the peak of Teneriffe! 
around you, and you see naught but nature in the 


Stand with Humboldt, the trav- 
A vail of vapor is 


terrors of the voleano and the gloom of the mist. 
But wait awhile. A current of heated air pierces 
the vapor, and you stand upon a mount of vision. 
Lo, through the opening, the “ vine-covered slopes 
of Orotava, and the orange groves, and the ba- 
nanas of the coast!” And in that vision of loveli- 
ness behold the future of your life, made beautiful 
by the return of your child to purity and piety. 

But I am, most likely, writing for the eye of 
young mothers. The wife, who is just “blest into 
the mother,” in whom 

* Full swells the deep, pure fountain of young life,” 

is my reader. I would fain encourage her to labor 
with her little one, in the hope of saving him from 
falling, when the dread hour of conflict comes. In 
doing this, I wish to avail myself of the case of 
Philip Doddridge and his sensible mother. 


This mother of Doddridge was the daughter of a | 
| unquestionably often impressed on young Philip’s 


Bohemian clergyman—a refugee, who had fled to 
England, from persecution in his native land. She 
married Mr. Doddridge, who was an oil merchant, 
and became the mother of twenty children, of whom 
Philip was the youngest. So that she must have 
been the subject of many domestic cares. 

Yet she found time for that first duty of a mother, 
the religious instruction of little Philip. Who has 
not heard of those old Dutch tiles, covered with 
pictures of Scripture stories, which adorned the 
old-fashioned chimney of Philip’s home? Beside 
that venerable fireside, that good mother was wont 
to sit, with little Philip on her knee, or standing 
by her side. Pointing to the tiles, she would re- 
late, in simple words but with earnest manner, the 
stories from the lives of Christ and the holy men, 
whom those pictures represented. I love to fancy 
that scene. I see that mother, love beaming in her 
eyes, addressing the child, who, rapt in wonder, 
looks now at the picture and anon into his mother’s 
happy face. I hear his words of surprise, his 
questions of inquiry. And, as his mother closes 
her story, she takes him in her arms and, with ex- 
quisite tenderness, says, “ Philip will try to love 
this Savior who loved Philip so well!” 

And then I hear the thoughtful child reply, as 
his eyes fill with tears, “Yes, mamma, Philip will 
love Jesus.” A kiss from the delighted mother, 
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followed by a prayer, closes the scene for that even- 

, but only that it may be repeated on the next. 
There were some grave but thrilling facts in the 
history of Philip’s maternal grandfather, which 
such a mother would not fail to relate, with loving 
enthusiasm, to her attentive child. That grand- 
father had suffered, for conscience’ sake, in his 
native land. Casting off the chains of priestly dom- 
ination, and daring to act from his own independ- 
ent convictions of duty, and, in defiance of ecclesi- 
astical despotism, he was persecuted, and his lib- 
erty and life placed in peril. 

Thus exposed, the good man found it necessary 
to flee to another country. He accordingly dis- 
guised himself in the garb of a peasant and fled. 
His sole fortune—a hundred pieces of gold—he 
had sewed into a leathern girdle. His companion— 
a copy of Luther’s Bible—he carried in his pocket. 


ip 


| Absorbed in holy thought, he forgot’ his girdle and 


left ‘t, the night following his escape, at the inn 
whereat he had slept. Discovering his loss, he re- 
turned to seek it. The servant had seen the gir- 
dle: unsuspicious of the golden treasure it con- 
tained, she had thrown it aside carelessly, she 
knew not where. Promising her a reward, he pre- 
vailed upon her to search for it. After a time she 
found it in a cupboard beneath the staircase; and 
the good minister received it and went on his way 
rejoicing in the kind providence which, by preserv- 
ing his girdle, secured to him his liberty, if not his 
life; for, had he not recovered his money, there 
is little probability that he would have escaped the 
vengeance of his persecutors. 

These facts, in her father’s life, Mrs. Doddridge 


mind—their lessons of religious independence and 
of faith in the providence of God, she doubtless 
wrote upon his susceptible heart. The distinguish- 
ing features of his character are the best proofs of 
her success in this work of love. 

It should be observed here, that this good woman 
died when Philip was about thirteen years old. His 
father had gone to his reward a little before. He 
was thus left an orphan, just as he was about to 
enter the period of conflict—at the age when the 
awakening passions seek to rule in the young with 
imperial sway. The power of his mother’s influ- 
ence was, therefore, by this circumstance, put to 
its severest test. It had to complete its work un- 
aided by her presence. But it proved its omnipo- 
tence, by controlling the destiny of the young 
orphan after her departure. While she lay mold- 
ering in her coffin, her voice rung sweetly in her 
son’s ears, like some far-off witching melody; her 
image, so pure and loving, lived in his memory, and 
her instructions ruled his life. 

She had carefully impressed him with the doc- 
trine of Providential care, as illustrated in her 
father’s life. Mark the effect on young Philip’s 
mind, when he first found himself an orphan! 
Though he possessed a very exquisite sensitiveness, 
and his heart was deeply lacerated, yet he sunk not 























into despondency or fearfulness. The doctrine of 
a Divine guardianship gleamed, like a ray of sun- 
shine, through the rifted clouds, and he exclaimed, 


“God is an immortal Father; my soul rejoiceth in | 


him: he has hitherto helped and provided for me; 


may it be my study to approve myself a more af- | 


fectionate, grateful, and dutiful child!” 
not discern in this expression the influence of the 
departed mother, whose glowing tongue, aided by 
the story of her father’s girdle, had so often taught 
him thus to trust ? 

I have said that Philip’s grandfather was a man 


Who can | 
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and affections, and by a judicious application of 
motives, instructions, and restraints, it can be fash- 
ioned and molded very much according to the idea 
and desire of the mother. 
children may be in disposition, they are all sub- 
stantially the same; and if one child can be led as 
a mother wills, so can all, to some appreciable de- 
gree at least, providing suitable means are applied 


For, however various 


| with wisdom aad discrimination. 


Therefore, to the mother who yearns with holy 


longing for her child’s growth in purity and virtue, 


| we say, be encouraged ! 


of independent thought. He had the genuine pu- | 


ritanic, non-conforming spirit. 
he was doubtlessly portrayed as a moral hero; and 


By Philip’s mother | 


Only labor sedulously, in- 
cessantly, wisely, prayerfully, and you shall suc- 


ceed! Make it the object of your earthly life to 


| é : ‘ . 
present that glorious little infant, now sleeping so 


thus, all unconsciously to himself, young Philip | 
drank in the non-conforming spirit of his grand- | 


father. 


Why else, while in the severest trials of | 


his orphanage, did he spontaneously reject offers of | 


Church patronage? Why choose present poverty, 


| little children well, and you shall succeed! 


embarrassment, and prospective uncertainty, rather | 


than certain ease, honor, and emolument, if not 
that his mother had so inspired him with this spirit 
of non-conformity, that his honest nature turned 
instinctively from the Establishment, and yearned, 
with strong desire, to suffer and labor with his 
non-conforming brethren? This choice which he 
made, amidst the pressure of severe trials, and 
within reach of a brilliant opportunity to win 
Church preferment, is another illustration of his 
mother’s power. 

We have space only for another fact. The great 
work of Doddridge’s life was his “Family Expos- 
itor.” The source of that very popular and use- 
ful book was his almost passionate fondness for 
the Bible. He loved the word of God exceedingly, 
and studied it con amore. Hence, the Expositor was 
chiefly the outworking of a living affection for the 
divine book whose truths it explained. 

Is there any difficulty in tracing this affection for 
the Scriptures to his mother’s influence? Who can 
not see its germ in the evening talks about the pic- 
tures upon those old Dutch tiles? Who can fail to 
see the relation between her eloquent descriptions 
of her grandfather’s love for his favorite copy of 
Luther’s Bible—which, by the way, young Philip 
inherited as an heir-loom—and this life-love for the 
holy book which produced the Expositor? To us 
it stands out too prominently to be overlooked; too 
significantly to be mistaken; and is, therefore, an- 
other proof of the potentiality of his mother’s 
influence. 

Why may not every mother succeed, as well as 
Mrs. Doddridge, in training her children for God 
and heaven? We believe she may, if she will pay 
the price of faithful, loving, ingenious, prayerful 
effort, which that lady, paid. It is true, children 
are not all alike tractable. Every child is not as 
docile and affectionate as young Philip Doddridge. 
Nevertheless, every child’s heart has some door of 
access for which maternal love can find a key. By 
a proper study of a child’s dominant dispositions 








| followers every-where. 


calmly on your breast or in its couch, as a redeemed 
spirit to Christ—subordinate all other desires to 
this. Seek wisdom for the fulfillment of this your 
maternal mission, at the hands of Him who loveth 
Per- 
haps you may be known, like Philip’s mother, as 
the mother of some new Doddridge, or if not so 
distinguished on earth, you shall at least be known 
in heaven as the mother of a soul redeemed! And 
is not that enough? 


“FORTH, HEART OF BRUCE!” 

Ir is one of the traditions of the age of chivalry, 
that a Scottish king, when dying, bequeathed his 
heart to the most trusted and beloved of his nobles, 
to be carried to Palestine. Inclosing the precious 
deposit in a golden case, and suspending it from 
his neck, the knight went out with his companions. 
He found himself, when on his way to Syria, hardly 
pressed by the Moors of Spain. To animate him- 
self to supernatural efforts, as it were, that he 
might break through his thronging foes, he snatched 
the charge intrusted to him from his neck, and 
flinging it into the midst of his enemies, exclaimed, 
“ Forth, heart of Bruce! as thou wast wont, and 
Douglass will follow thee or die!” And so he 
perished, in the endeavor to reclaim it from the 
trampling feet of the infidels, and to force his way 
out. Even such will you feel your own position to 
be, when encountering the hosts of heathenism. 
Your Master’s heart has flung itself in advance of 
your steps. In the rushing crowds that withstand 
you, there is not one whom that heart has not cared 
for and pitied, however hostile and debased, un- 
lovely and vile. It is your business to follow the 
leadings of his heart, and to pluck it, as it were, 
from beneath the feet of those who, in ignorance 
and enmity, would tread it in the dust. In the heat 
of this great conflict is the Church of Christ now 
engaged. Boldness and vigor, the devotion of an 
untiring faith and an unselfish heart, becomes his 
Such is the heroic toil that 
will erelong cause to break upon our earth the 
dawning-day of the Savior’s triumph.—Dr. W. R. 
W“liams. 
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HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 

As honesty is the best policy, it is frankly ad- 
mitted that this article is made up from the notes 
of an address which I delivered verbally to the stu- 
dents of the Ohio Wesleyan University in 1846. 
Should lady readers conclude that the article is not 
exactly appropriate to their own case, they will 
please to hand it over to their sons and brothers, 
cousins and friends, so as to render themselves use- 
ful to others, though they should derive little en- 
tertainment for their own circle. 

Excitability is a prominent attribute in the moral 
constitution of man. Nothing contributes more 
freely or frequently to rouse that principle to action 
than association, especially when formed on a large 
seale. Many individuals thrown together are uni- 
formly the occasion of excitement one to another, 
either for good or evil. When many friends meet 
in a convivial party, each one feels more of the 
spirit of hilarity than he does when alone. If 
many Christian friends meet for social or public 
worship, they mutually stir up each other’s minds 
by way of remembrance to more fervent devotion. 
When irreligious people form a concourse, either 
by concert or accident, whether in a tavern, a 
steamboat, a social hall, or at an election, or any 
outdoor gathering, they become an occasion of mu- 
tual excitement, and that too frequently for mis- 
chief. Hence, very many individuals, on such oc- 
casions, indulge in dissipation, gambling, profanity, 
and other evil practices, which they do not allow 
themselves to follow at home. No marvel, there- 
fore, if a large number of young men, thrown to- 
gvther in college from different parts of the coun- 
try, should prove the occasion of reciprocal excite- 
ment, either for more wisdom or folly, than has 
been their wont previously, according to the early 
training, principles, and purposes of each individ- 
ually, brought to bear upon themselves and others. 
If proof be required in support of the fact, history 
and experience are the ready witnesses. Hence the 
importance to all concerned of adopting such prin- 
ciples of conduct and such conventional rules of 
association, as will give the excitability of our 
common nature a proper direction and lead to the 
best results 

Whatever lessens our natural tendency to evil 
or increases our gracious tendency to good, should 
be carefully observed and diligently practiced. 
Bishop Taylor, in his Rules of Holy Living, says, 
‘Manual labor is one of the best means of driving 
the devil” —I quote from memory. Admitting the 
truth of this principle, which is strictly philosoph- 
ical, still I am persuaded that mental iabor would 
answer the same purpose just about as well. Per- 
haps both alternately would be still better. While 
idleness is emphatically the school of vice, close 
application of the mind to the study of literature 
and science tends to sobriety and virtue. Experi- 





ence and observation both lead to the conclusion, 
that the more any one applies himself to mental 
improvement, the more gravity of character he ac- 
quires. Who ever knew a young man habitually 
studious, and really desirous of becoming respecta- 
ble in after life, to violate his college rules? Plots 
of mischief and insubordination may generally, if 
not universally, be traced to the idle and vicious, 
whose object in going to college is not to obtain an 
education and prepare for usefulness in the world, 
but to indulge their evil propensity for frolic and 
mischief, and, of course, to annoy and embarrass 
others, whose example of diligence and propriety 
of conduct is a reproof to evil-doers. Thus, while 
it is truly said, “idleness is the devil’s workshop,” 
studious habits promote good morals and contrib- 
ute to the formation of an amiable character. 

Application to study is essential in another point 
of view. Without it no one ever became a critical 
scholar, or a great man in Church or state. All the 
books, teachers, and colleges in the world can 
never make us learned or wise, without close, per- 
severing study. These may assist us, but the work 
is chiefly our own. Every learned man, in this re- 
spect at least, is self-educated. The greatest natu- 
ral ability never supersedes the necessity of severe 
mental discipline, unless we are content to be 
drones in society. If any individuals ever rise to 
an elevated rank in either of the learned profes- 
sions, or in the department of science or mechanism, 
who do not seem to study, their cases are deceptive. 
Whatever they may appear to be, they are, in fact, 
hard students, and that too for a long term of years. 
Even such as have risen to distinction in our coun- 
try, without early advantages of education, have 
done it by training their own minds, in after life, 
with unusual diligence and untiring perseverance. 
Of course I do not allude to official elevation, which 
the chances of party political conflict may confer 
on unworthy candidates, but to meritorious eleva- 
tion in general estimation, on the broad ground of 
intrinsic worth, so that he who possesses it needs 
neither prefix nor affix to the name his mother gave 
him to command respect from his cotemporaries, or 
to perpetuate his fame on the pages of history. 
Whether our object, therefore, is to avoid evil prin- 
ciples and vicious habits, on one hand, or to secure 
the most desirable objects of this life, on the other, 
well-directed and protracted mental effort is all- 
important. 

If it be asked, “Is not some relaxation from hard 
study needful?” I answer, certainly, and that at 
short and stated intervals. Otherwise health would 
fail, and with it all the prospect of usefulness and 
happiness in this life of toil and change. By all 
means redeem time for daily recreation, and take it 
in some rational way, by walking, riding, manual 
labor, or cultivating the pleasures of social life, by 
calling on a pleasant associate, or the like. But 
beware of evil communications, which corrupt good 
manners. Never call at any place of dissipation 
or doubtful morals. Never allow yourself to waste 
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time in lounging, or the very exceptionable habit 
of smoking cigars. Never compromise the dignity 
of the gentleman by affecting the ridiculous airs 
of the dandy. More especially, avoid those anti- 
American fashions now becoming prominently vis- 
ible among us; such as nursing a tuft of hair on 
the point of the chin, resembling a goat’s beard, or 
that still more disgusting, not to say horrifying 
spectacle, an artificial hare-lip. No one can indulge 
in such ridiculous fashions in this Christian, civil- 
ized country, without letting himself down in the 
estimation of all sensible people, male and female. 
When a foreign population is let loose among us, 
instead of adopting their rude and semi-barbarian 
customs, we, as Americans, should teach them our 
own customs by precept and example. Let our 
young men, who will soon exert the controlling in- 
fluence of the country, see to it. In so doing, they 
will lose nothing in the estimation of wise men, or 
tlft of the fairer and better part of creation; for 
what lady of refined sensibility would like to come 
in contact with mustaches, or a goatee beard? 
Such a collision would verify the truth of the 
maxim, “ there is no accounting for taste.” 
Another and still more essential means of con- 
trolling our natural excitability, so as to avoid the 
worst evil and secure the greatest good, is personal 
piety. This, above all things, gives proper direc- 
tion to the mental and moral powers of man, and 
prepares him to govern himself and be useful to 
society. Whatever inducement an irreligious man 
has to restrain him from the way of sin and misery, 
and to lead him in the path of virtue and happi- 
ness, the Christian has likewise. Is he influenced 
by the desire of knowledge, the esteem of the wise 
and good, the love of home, competence, and inde- 
pendence, self-respect, with the affection of friends 
and confidence of all? So is the Christian. But 
in addition to all these, the religion of the Bible 
holds out to view moral considerations, such as are 
unknown in human ethics. It illuminates our dark 
understanding, dispels the natural ignorance of the 
human heart by the light of truth, removes its 
stubborn hardness, and conquers its sinful enmity 
against God by the soothing accents of mercy; in- 
spires the most desponding with confidence, and 
relieves their needless fears; rolls off the burden 
of gilt and misery, sends the laboring conscience 
peace, and lights up in the soul the fires of heav- 
enly love and joy. While “newness of life” im- 
proves all the refined sensibilities of our nature, it 
arms us With courage to endure, with manly forti- 
tude, the numerous ills of this probationary state; 
while it warns us that death is near, it prepares us 
to die in peace; while it points us to the general 
judgment, it whispers in the ear of confidence that 
the Judge is our best friend, and that all is well. 
If the apostle of Christ shows us, in anticipation, 
the world on fire, dissolving the elements of this 
temporary abode of man, he, at the same time, as- 
sures us that, “nevertheless, we, according to his 
promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, 
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wherein dwelleth righteousness,” to the exclusion 
of sin and misery, pain and death. Surely that 
heaven-born religion that warns us against rebell- 
ion, With its present evils and fearful results here- 
after, and that leads us in peace and safety through 
this world to endless bliss and glory, is of more 
value to us, even here, in self-government and the 
formation of good character, than all of worldly 
wisdom and its delusive hopes. 

And yet how prone is fallen human nature to de- 
fer the day of repentance and preparation for eter- 
nity! We lay off the work of a lifetime, forgetting 
that we may die in a month, a week, a day, or an 
hour. Perhaps some young man, whose eye may 
chance to fall on these well-meant hints, buoyant 
in spirit, has already, in his own fruitful imagina- 
tion, returned from college with his diploma, passed 
through a course of professional study, a lucrative 
practice, a brilliant career of life, and, in dignified 
retirement, is luxuriating on the sweets of domestic 
life, the spoils of wealth, and the laurels of fame, 
who may, nevertheless, in a few short weeks or 
days, be hurried from the stage of life, ere it is 
fairly entered, into a world of eternal retribution. 
Then, if unprepared, it would be better for him 
had he never been born. A university is no secu- 
rity against disease or death. I once knew a youth 
of much more than ordinary promise, the rising 
hope of his fond parents, the ido! of his affection- 
ate sisters, and the favorite of his fellow-students 
at A College. His name was R. B. The jun- 
ior class to which he belonged was authorized to 
elect one of its members to speak with the gradua- 
ting seniors on the day of public Commencement, 
and young B. was chosen. My first view of him 
was obtained as he asceiNled the platform on that 
delightful occasion, at the call of President Ruter. 
His personal appearance was rather prepossessing, 
his manner, though grave and simple, was decid- 
edly attractive, and his elocution was more after 
the model of Cicero and Demosthenes, easy, per- 
suasive, elegant, causing the vast, intelligent audi- 
ence, at first, to feel as if gliding on a smooth cur- 
rent amid sunlight, dew-drops, and flowers; but 
soon flowers were succeeded by ripe, mellow fruit, 
and dew-drops by a plentiful shower of tears, the 
feelings of the assembly were subdued into tender- 
ness, and gushing joy ensued. My thought was, 
what a son of promise to the Church and state! 
Well might his friends love him. Next year he 
passed on with the senior class till within a few 
months of graduation, when his constitution gave 
way, and he descended into a premature grave, 
lamented by all who knew him. In view of his 
strictly religious education and many excellences 
of character resulting from it, as well as from his 
own testimony, I doubt not but there was hope in 
his death, though I am not familiar with the clos- 
ing scene of his life. His case is referred to now 
to remind us that the halls of learning do not ex- 
clude the pale horse and his rider, and that the 
hand reached out to receive the highest honors of 
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college may be paralyzed by death. Whatever we 
intend to do by way of preparation for life or death, 
time or eternity, should be done quickly, for, as 
Dr. Adam Clarke said, “‘our case is urgent, God 
loudly calls, eternity is at hand.” 

And truly our*young men have every needful en- 
couragement to engage in this glorious enterprise. 
Favored, in most cases, with a religious board of 
trustees and with a pious faculty, that would rejoice 
in the salvation of every student; surrounded with 
many praying people, near by and far off, beside 
the immediate patrons, who are generally Chris- 
tians; most or all of our higher institutions of 
learning have been more or less blessed with revi- 
vals of religion—many students are converted, and 
many others, it is hoped, are not far from the king- 
dom. May they all be saved speedily! Why not? 
Ged has stamped the broad seal of his favor on our 
colleges, by showering his blessings down upon 
them, and sending out ministers of the Gospel from 
them. Methodism, be it remembered, was born in 
a college, and it can, and does still live in colleges, 
as well as in city stations and country circuits. It 
is, in fact, the living and controlling principle that 
originates, rears up, governs, perpetuates, and ren- 
ders prosperous the various grades of literary in- 
stitutions under its jurisdiction, and will prove an 
effectual safeguard to every one whose heart and 
life are willingly under its gracious influence. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” I add no more. 





THE LOT OF LABOR. 


A strancer walking along the river Amstel in 
Holland, one day, saw a number of people collected 
round a man standing in a well, working away at a 
pump; but as the water kept flowing in upon him 
from an open spout, he was able to do little more 
than keep the water from rising about him and 
drowning him where he stood. As fast as he 
pumped, so fast did the water flow in upon him 
again. The man was strong, healthy, and vigorous- 
looking; but the short and easy way of emptying 
the well, seemed to be, to stop the spout, or to cut 
off the source of its supply. The stranger hinted 
as much to the bystanders. They only laughed. 
The stranger was indignant. ‘It seems to be sport 
to you,” said he, ‘but it may be death to the poor 
fellow down there—the very hight of cruelty.” 
“There you are mistaken,” said an old man among 
the bystanders; “ but perhaps you are not aware 
of the customs of this country. Know then that 
the strong and robust man whom you see down 
there, [pointing into the well,] is one of those un- 
happy beings who won’t work; so we must teach 
him somehow. In this country we are nearly all 
industrious, and we think it a hard case that the 
workers should have to keep the idlers. So we 
try to prevent it. I myself have more than twenty 
times offered work to that strong fellow; neverthe- 
less, he has refused, and given himself up to sloth, 





| preferring to beg from door to door the bread which 
| he could easily have earned by labor. By this proc- 
ess, which you see him engaged in, we are teach- 
ing the idler the necessity of work. If he properly 
applies the strength of his arms, he is saved; if, on 
the contrary, he skulks or idles, he is lost—though 
we shall take care that the fellow does not drown. 
You see,” he continued, going to the mouth of the 
well, “the rogue has discovered he has muscles, 
and that he can use them. By means of a little 
salutary discipline of this sort, we shall probably 
be able to discharge him shortly, provided with 
better resolutions as to his future conduct.” 

This method of teaching the necessity of work 
to the lazy Hollander, may seem an odd one, though 
it is quite in keeping with the grave procedure of 
that industrious people. The illustration is, how- 
ever, full of instruction and practical wisdom. All 
human beings—excepting that comparatively small 
portion of the human race which lives by appropsi- 
ating the fruits of others’ labor—are under the ne- 
cessity of working; it is the law of their life and 
of their constitution. The majority of men must 
work in order to live; and it is necessary that all 
should work, in order to enjoy life as it ought to be 
enjoyed. 

Labor is not only a necessity, but it is also a 
pleasure. What would otherwise be a curse, by the 
constitution of our system, becomes a blessing. 
Our life is a conflict with nature in some respects, 
but it is also a codperation with nature in others. 
The sun, the air, and the earth are constantly ab- 
stracting from us our vital forces; and it is only by 
constant effort that we can make up the loss, and 
supply the elements which have been abstracted 
from us; hence we must eat and drink fer nour- 
ishment, and clothe ourselves for warmth. Like 
the man in the well, we should soon be lost, were 
we not to labor constantly against the powers com- 
bined to destroy us. We must work with nature, 
which germinates, grows, and ripens the corn 
which we must first have sown in the furrowed 
earth, moistened with our sweat. However poor 
we may be, we eat, we are clothed, we are sheltered 
by means of our own labors, or of the labors of 
others. Men codperate with each other for the mu- 
tual sustainment of all. The husbandman tills the 
ground and provides food; the manufacturer weaves 
tissues, which the tailor and seamstress fabricate 
into clothes. The poorest workman helps to create 
the general result. One man sows and reaps ‘the 
hemp: another steeps and strips it: another combs 
it; then the spinner winds it into thread. It is 
woven into fabrics of various kinds by many arti- 
sans; and in the web it is cut by the scissors into 
shape, and sewed together into articles of dress by 
many fair fingers. Things of even less value pass 
through similar manifold processes. In the minute 
division of labor among artisans which prevails at 
this day, a pin passes through the hands of some 
twenty men or more. Labor and skill applied 





to the vulgarest things invest them at once with 
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precious value. A little lampblack and green, in 
the hands of an artist, produces a beautiful picture; 
and a few common pigments, laid on by a skilled 
brush, command the applause and admiration of 
many generations—drawing the votaries of genius 
from all lands to the Sistine Chapel, the Vatican, 
and the Louvre. Labor is indeed the life of hu- 
manity; take it away, banish it, and the race of 
Adam were at once stricken by death. “He that 
will not work,” said St. Paul, “neither shall he 
eat;” and the apostle glorified himself in that he 
had labored with his own hands, and had not been 
chargeable to any man. 

Labor is at once a burden, a chastisement, an 
honor, and a pleasure. It may be identified with 
misery, but there is also a great glory in it. It 
bears witness, at the same time, to our native pov- 
erty, and to ovr manifold needs. What were man, 
what were life, what were civilization, without 
labor? AlM@that is great in man comes of labor— 
greatness in art, in literature, in science. Knowl- 
edge—“ the wing wherewith we fly to heaven ”’—is 
only acquired through labor. Genius is but a ca- 
pability of laboring intensely: it is the power of 
making great and sustained efforts. Labor may be 
a chastisement, but it is indeed a glorious one. It 
is worship, duty, praise, glory, and immortality for 
those who labor with the highest aims, and with 
the purest purposes. 

There are many men who murmur and complain 
at this law of labor under which we live, without 
reflecting that obedience to it is not only in con- 
formity with the Divine will, but also necessary for 
the development of intelligence, and the thorough 
enjoyment of our nature. Of all wretched men, 
surely the idle are the most so—those whose life is 
barren of utility, who have nothing to do except to 
gratify their senses. Are not such the most queru- 
lous, miserable, and dissatisfied of all men, con- 
stantly in a state of ennui, alike useless to them- 
selves and to others—mere cumberers of the earth, 
who, when removed are missed by none, and whom 
none regret? Most wretched and ignoble lot, in- 
deed, is the lot of the idlers. 

Who have helped the world onward so much as 
the laborers; those who have had to work from ne- 
cessity or from choice? All that we call progress— 
civilization—not to say wealth and property—de- 
pends upon industry, diligently applied: This is 
true, from the culture of a barley-stalk to the con- 
struction of a steamship—from the stitching of 
a collar, to the sculpturing of “the statue that 
enchants the world.” All useful and beautiful 
thoughts, in like manner, are the issue of labor, of 
study, of observation, of research, of diligent elab- 
oration. The best history owes its excellence to 
industry as much as to genius; and even the noblest 
poem can not be elaborated, and send down its un- 
dying strains into the future, without steady and 
pains-taking labor. No great work has ever been 
done “at a heat.” It is the result of repeated 
efforts, and often of many failures. One generation 





begins, and another continues—the present codper- 
ating with past generations in the perfecting of 
their work: thus, the Parthenon began with a 
mud-hut; the Last Judgment in a few scratches on 
the sand. It is the same with individuals of the 
race; they begin with abortive efforts, which lead 
to successful ones. Labor is never lost, but always 
goes on perfecting itself in its works. 

Diligence and application will invariably be re- 
The history of industry is uniform in the 
Perseverance is re- 
warded; idleness goes in rags. Industry enables 
the poorest man to achieve honor, if not distine- 


warded. 
character of its illustrations. 


tion. The greatest names in the history of art, lit- 
erature, and science, are those of working men. A 
working instrument-maker gave us the steam-en- 
gine; a barber the power-loom; a weaver the spin- 
ning jenny; a pit-man perfected the locomotive; 
and working men of all grades have, one after an- 
other, added to the triumphs of mechanical skill. 
By the working man, we do not mean merely the 
man who labors with his muscles and sinews—a 
horse can do this—but he is preéminently the work- 
ing man who works with his brain also, and whose 
whole physical system is under the influence of the 
higher faculties. The man who paints a picture, 
who writes a book, who makes a law, who creates 
a poem, is a working man of the highest order— 
not so necessary to the physical sustainment of the 
community as the plowman or the shepherd; but 
not less important as providing for society its high- 
est intellectual nourishment. 

All honor, then, to labor, and all praise to the 
true workman, whatever his sphere of labor may 
be. Let no man be ashamed that he labors for a 
living; let him rather glorify himself, like Saint 
Paul, in his honorable calling. There is ignominy 
in idleness only; labor glorifies the humblest lot; 
and though foolish “ genteel” idlers may sneer, the 
lot of labor is hallowed and blessed. Labor is 
duty, religion, and praise—acceptable to God; as 
the old Churchmen were wont to say: Laborare est 
orare—To labor is to worship 





BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

GenuIneE politeness is a great fosterer of family 
love; it allays accidental irritation, by preventing 
harsh retorts and rude contradictions; it softens the 
boisterous, stimulates the indolent, suppresses self- 
ishness, and by forming a habit of consideration 
for others, harmonizes the whole. Politeness begets 
politeness, and brothers may easily be won by it, to 
leave off the rude ways they bring home from school 
orcollege. Sisters ought never to receive any little 
attention without thanking them for it, never to ask 
a favor of them but in courteous terms, never to re- 
ply to their questions in monosyllables, and they 
will soon be ashamed to do such things themselves. 
No one can have really good manners abroad, who 
is not habitually polite at home. 
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BETTER MOMENTS. 
BY MURS. R. 8. NICHOLS 

Tuov pitying angel, sorrowing still, 

O’er sin and suffering not thine own; 
Recording all of good or ill 

Man’s briefest lot in life has known— 
Bend from thy throne of starry light, 

Where sapphire skies are gently riven, 
And flood my waiting soul to-night 

With stainless dreams of thee and Heaven ! 


Yet shut not from my longing heart 
The love that links me to thy kind, 

Which is our best, divinest part— 
Whose source is the eternal Mind— 

I would not have my bosom steeled 
To others’ joy, or others’ woe, 

Nor heal a grief in pain concealed, 
By wounding lightly e’en a foe. 


I bring to thee emotions deep, 
That well up from a heart of fire, 
And passions tamed to mimic sleep, 
Yet kindling at each strong desire: 
I bring thee feelings warm and wild, 
With fragments of the airy towers, 
Whose jeweled domes o’erarched the child 
That dallied with the spring-time flowers. 


I bring thee all that’s brightest, best, 
Of moments which, alas! were few, 
When holier thoughts inflamed my breast, 
And I to truth was yet more true— 
When far away beneath the skies 
That lured me brightly on the way, 
In all its thousand changeful dyes, 
That “land of dreams,” the ruture, lay ! 


Affections changed—loves cast away, 

And Hope’s live freshness dimmed by death— 
Despairs that knew no brightening ray, 

And griefs that choked the sobbing breath; 
These all are mine, and in this heart, 

That throbs and surges like the deep, 
I hold them from the world apart, 

And o’er their storied ruins weep. 


If thou hast marked the weary strife 
Between the evil and the good, 
Since first upon the verge of life, 
A weak, unconscious child I stood— 
If much and oft the ill prevailed, 
When, knowing right, I followed wrong, 
And all my better nature failed 
In conflicts with the dark and strong— 


Thou, too, hast seen remorseful tears, 
Wrung from this worn and anguished breast, 
And all the writhing, serpent fears 
That stung me into fierce unrest! 
Look down in pity, then, to-night, 
Where sapphire skies are gently riven, 
And flood my waiting soul with light, 
And hope, and peace of yonder heaven. 





THE ITINERANT’S WIFE ON LEAVING HOME. 


BY MRS. 8. L. PANCCAST. 
More dear to me, more precious far, 
Than Sacramento’s mine, 
Or perfume in Arabia’s air, 
Are dear ones left behind. 


Golconda’s gems by others sought, 
They are not gems to me, 

Compared with those which love hath bought, 
At home, where all are free. 

Not India’s gems nor Ophir’s gold, 
Could buy my early home; 

In fancy still I view it o’er, 
Though far from it I roam. 

Idumea’s spicy gales may blow, 
For Arabs, rich and sweet; 

But bloom for me ye violets low, @ 
Hard by the old retreat. 


No amaranthine bowers are there, 
To stand till time is not; 

But flowerets that are sweet and fair, 
Perfume the rural spot. 


Let artists sigh for brilliant scenes, 
Or Italy’s classic shore; 

But let me climb some rock-bound hill, 
And scan the homestead o’er. 


More dear to me, more precious far, 
Than Sacramento’s mine, 

Or perfume in Arabia’s air, 
Are dear ones left behind. 





MINISTERING SPIRITS. 


BY MRS. HF. C. GARDINER. 
Spreit beloved, in thy far home, where sadness 
Comes not to dim the all-pervading light; 
Where every feeling is attuned to gladness; 
Where all is pure, and beautiful, and bright: 


Say, happy spirit, in that realm elysian, 
Dost thou behold the mourner’s bitter grief? 
And all unseen by clouded, mortal vision, 
Dost thou not come to administer relief? 


Sadly we miss the dear familiar faces 

Smiling no more upon the scenes of earth; 
Sadly appear the ever-vacant places 

Left by the loved around the household hearth. 


Yet while the clouds of sorrow darkly gather; 
While yet the gloom of death is ling’ring near, 

Sent by our God, the kind, eternal Father, 
Bright, loving spirits at our side appear. 


Like the soft beams that usher in the morning, 
Comes their pure presence to our darkened way; 

Soothing and cheering, till again the dawning 
Glimmer of hope expands to perfect day. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Vicrorta, the reigning Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, was born at Kensington Palace, May 
24,1819. Her father was Edward, Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George III, and htr mother was Vic- 
toria Maria Louisa, daughter of the Saxe-Coburg. 
Left a widow when her delicate infant was but 
eight months old, the Duchess of Kent devoted her- 
self to the great purpose of training her daughter 
to be worthy of the crown which it seemed proba- 
ble she might wear. Queen Victoria is, therefore, 
the exponent of female nature rightly cultivated 
for the highest station a mortal can inherit by birth. 
The means by which this instruction was perfected 
and the results to humanity, are studies for the 
statesman, philosopher, and Christian. 

In our brief sketch we shall only allude to some 
of the seemingly small circumstances, yet really 
great events, because influencing a mind that was 
to have a vast influence on other minds. The or- 
dering and training of Queen Victoria was entirely 
the work of her wise-hearted mother, and chiefly 
accomplished by female agencies. That her edu- 
cation was of the highest and most perfect order 
for her station, there are ample proofs; it has given 
to the greatest monarchy in the world the best sov- 
ereign the world contains; the best of her own 
royal line; the best, morally speaking, that ever 
sat on England’s throne. More than this, Victoria 
was trained to perform all her duties; she is an ac- 
complished lady, as perfect in her feminine as in 
her queenly character; a dutiful daughter, a loving 
wife, a watchful mother, a kind mistress, a gener- 
ous benefactor, an exemplary Christian; there are 
no startling contrasts, no weak inconsistencies in 
her conduct. Such uniform adherence to the right 
and proper under circumstances when selfish pro- 
pensities are so often stimulated and so easily grat- 
ified, must be the result of the conscientious prin- 
ciple early and unceasingly cultivated. In this lies 
the germ of all moral goodness and the elements of 
all true greatness. From conscientiousness, en- 
lightened by the divine precepts, are educed the 
virtues of obedience, temperance, truth, justice, 
mercy, prudence, fidelity, benevolence, and self- 
coutrol; while the sweet feelings of love, hope, and 
faith, whose union and exaltation form the crown- 
ing grace of piety, owe their best and holiest charm 
to the same principle of right. Let us see how the 
teachings of the mother could thus lead her child 
in the way of righteousness, whose end is always 
happiness. Before the birth of this precious child 
the Duchess of Kent had shown, in the previous 
circumstances of her life, and particularly in the 
personal sacrifices and risks she endured when 
leaving her own home in Germany she hastened to 
England, so that her offspring might be British 
born, her deep devotion to duty, and that innate 
wisdom which has guided her through every task 





| and trial. The Duchess of Kent nursed her infant 


at her own bosom, always attended on the bathing 
and dressing, and, as soon as the little girl could 
sit alone, she was placed at a small table beside her 
mother’s, at her meals, yet never indulged in any 
*except the prescribed simple kinds of food. Thus 
were the sentiments of obedience, temperance, and 
self-control early inculcated and brought into daily 
exercise. 

The Duke of Kent died in debt for money bor- 
rowed of his friends. The Duchess instructed the 
little Princess concerning these debts, and encour- 
aged her to lay aside portions of money, which 
might have been expended in the purchase of toys, 
as a fund to pay these demands against her de- 
ceased father. Thus were awakened and cultivated 
those noble virtues, justice, fortitude, fidelity, pru- 
dence, with that filial devotion which is the germ 
of patriotism. And thus, throughout all the ar- 
rangements during the first seven years, the order, 
the simplicity, the conscientiousness of the teacher, 
were molding the ductile and impressible mind 
and heart of the pupil to follow after wisdom and 
do the right. Love, in her mother’s form, was ever 
around the little Princess; the counsels and exam- 
ples of that faithful mentor, like an inspiration, 
served to lift up the young soul to have hope in 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Well was it that the Duke of Kent left his wife 
sole guardian over their child. The Duchess could 
arrange the whole manner of Victoria’s education 
and superintend it. She did do this. From the 
day of her husband’s death till Victoria was pro- 
claimed Queen, the Duchess of Kent never separa- 
ted herself from her daughter. They slept in the 
same apartment; the first lessons were given by 
maternal lips, and when careful teachers were em- 
ployed, still the mother was ever present, sharing 
the amusements and encouraging the exercises and 
innocent gayety of the child. Thus was Victoria 
trained. Her intellectual education was as thorough 
as her physical and moral. From her cradle she 
was taught to speak three languages—English, Ger- 
man, and French. In her fifth year her mother 
chose as preceptor for the Princess the Rev. George 
Davys; now, through the gratitude of his pupil, 
Bishop of Peterboro. In the codperation afforded 
by this gentleman with the wise plans of the Duch- 
ess for her daughter’s instruction, he evinced great 
excellence of moral character, and his faithfulness 
was well rewarded. The Duchess confided in him 
fully. When the Princess became heir-presumptive 
to the throne, and it was intimated to her mother 
that some distinguished prelate should be appointed 
instructor, and Earl Gray named the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, then was the conscientious and truly noble 
mind of the Duchess displayed. She expressed her 
perfect approval of Dr. Davys as her daughter’s 
tutor, declined any change, but hinted that if a 
dignified clergyman were indispensable to fill this 
important office, there would be no objection if Dr. 
Davys received the preferment he had always well 
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merited. He was soon afterward made Dean of 
Chester. Such traits deserve notice, because illus- 
trative of the good influence which surrounded 
the young Princess, and also because they exhibit 
the constaney of woman’s esteem when gained by 
worthy conduct. 

Besides her preceptor, Victoria had an excellent 
instructress, the Baroness Lehzen, whose services 
were likewise retained through the whole term of 
her education; and the long harmony so happily 
maintained between the mother and her auxiliaries 
in this important work of preparing a sovereign to 
be worthy of a throne, is an example worth consid- 
eration by those who would seek the best models 
for private education. 

It has been stated repeatedly and never contra- 
dicted, that the Princess Victoria was not aware of 
her claims on the succession till a little before the 
death of her uncle, George 1V. The Duchess had 


thus carefully guarded her child from the perni- 
cious flattery of inferiors, and kept her young heart 
free from hopes or wishes which the future might 


have disappointed. When the accession of King 
William placed her next the throne, she had com- 
pleted her eleventh year, ‘and evinced abilities 
and possessed accomplishments very rare for that 
tender age in any rank of life,” says an English 
author. ‘She spoke French and German with flu- 
ency, and was acquainted with Italian; she had 
made some progress in Latin, being able to read 
Virgil and Horace with ease; she had commenced 
Greek and studied mathematics, and evinced pecu- 
liar aptness for that science of reality; indeed, in 
all the sciences eonnected with numbers the royal 
pupil showed great skill and powers of reason.” 
She had also made good proficiency in music and 
drawing; in both of which arts she afterward be- 
came quite accomplished. Thus happily engaged 
in acquiring knowledge of every kind necessary for 
her royal station, among which the knowledge of 
the people was not neglected, nor the arts, sciences, 
and employments which most conduce to the pros- 
perity and advancement of a nation, this young 
Princess passed the intervening years till her major- 
ity, May 24, 1837. The day was kept as a general 
holiday throughout the kingdom. The city of Lon- 
don voted addresses of congratulation to the Prin- 
cess Victoria and the Duchess of Kent on that occa- 
sion, which we notice in order to give a few senti- 
ments from the reply of the Duchess; she said: “‘ The 
Princess has arrived at that age which now justifies 
me in expressing my confident expectation that she 
will be found competent to execute the sacred trust 
which may be reposed in her; for, communicating as 
she does with all classes of society, she can not but 
perceive that the greater the diffusion of religious 
knowledge and the love of freedom in a country, the 
more orderly, industrious, and wealthy is its pop- 
ulation; and that, with the desire to preserve the 
constitutional prerogatives of the crown, ought to 
be coérdinate with the protection of the liberties of 
the people.” 





In four weeks from that day the sudden death of 
William IV gave the sovereignty of the British em- 
pire to this young maiden of eighteen. Beautifully 
has she fulfilled the expectations of her mother and 
the hopes of the nation. The manner in which the 
Duchess relinquished her power over her daughter 
was a fitting sequel to the faithfulness with which 
she had exercised ‘it. The great officers of state 
and privy counselors, a hundred or more of the 
noblest in the land, assembled on the morning of 
June 20th, at Kensington Palace. They were ush- 
ered into the grand saloon. Soon Victoria ap- 
peared, accompanied by her mother and the officers 
of her household. After the Duchess had seen her 
royal daughter enthroned on a seat of state pre- 
pared for the occasion, she withdrew and left the 
young Queen with her council. From that hour 
the Duchess treated her august daughter with the 
respectful observance her station, according to 
court etiquette, demands. No more advice, no far- 
ther instructions, not even suggestions, Were ever 
offered. Doubtless, if the Queen seeks her mother’s 
counsel in private it is always given in love and 
truth; but the good seed had been sown at the right 
time; it put forth, by the blessing of God, sponta- 
neously. The soul, like the soil, must bear its own 
harvest. 

On the 17th of June, 1837, the young Queen made 
her first public appearance as sovereign over her 
realm; she prorogued Parliament in person; never 
was the act done more royally. 

On the 28th of July, 1838, she was crowned in 
Westminster Abbey. Never were the long and te- 
dious ceremonies more gracefully endured. From 
that time onward there has been no diminution in 
her zeal; every duty devolving on her, every form 
prescribed, every custom held important in the old 
and cumbrous British government, Victoria I has 
performed, observed, and cherished. She has been 
the model of female royalty. But this is a trifling 
matter, compared with the salutary influence her 
high principles, refined taste, and graceful pro- 
priety of manners have wielded over those who 
give the tone to fashionable society in England. 
Vice and folly retire abashed from her presence. 

Great Britain is governed by laws, but the ruler 
is not amenable to these laws: Hence the import- 
ance that the sovereign should show obedience to 
the laws of God, from which the morality of all 
Christian codes is educed. With wickedness on 
the throne, pollution in the palace, infidelity at the 
head of the Church, how can the nation increase in 
piety, virtue, and goodness? The great blessing 
of a female reign is in its purity of court-morals 
and its decorum of manners. These strengthen the 
religious elements of human nature and give soul 
the supremacy over sense. 

This example of strict virtue on the British 
throne was imperatively needed; hence the great 
blessing conferred by the reign of Victoria, who is, 
in her private life, a model for her people. She 
was married on the 10th of February, 1840, to her 
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cousin, Prince Albert, of Saxe-Coburg, who had 
been, for a time, her associate in childhood, and 
whose development of character and talents has 
fully justified the wisdom of her choice and the 
worth of her influence. The union was one of mu- 
tual affection, and has been remarkably happy and 
fortunate. The royal pair have already seven chil- 
dren—Victoria Adelaide, Princess Royal, born No- 
vember 21, 1840; Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
born November 9, 1841; Alice Maud Mary, born 
April 25, 1843; Alfred Ernest, born August 6, 1844; 
Helena Augusta, born May 5, 1846; Louisa Caroline, 
born March 5, 1848; Arthur Patrick, born May 1, 
1850. All these children are carefully trained un- 
der the supervision of their royal parents, and the 
family of the Queen is one of the best governed 
and guided in England. 

We might record royal journeys by sea and land 
more extensive than any made since the Revolu- 
tion; these are only of importance to our purpose 
as showing the activity of Victoria’s mind and the 
wise economy with which all her private affairs are 
She finds time for all she wishes to do, 
She is 


managed. 
and the means from her allowed income. 
She is liberal in her charities, and, 
from her private purse, has pensioned many deserv- 


never in debt. 


ing persons, including a number of the literary 
ladies of England. Compare Victoria’s character 
and conduct since she came to the throne with the 
best sovereign of her royal line. The Georges I 
and II were hardly above the brutes; we would not 
bring this excellent Queen into comparison with 
such men. Nor with George IV, the profligate sen- 
sualist, who disgraced the title of ‘“ gentleman;” 
nor with William IV, of whom, on his accession, 
John Foster pithily remarks, “It is to be hoped he 
is better than the last, and there could not well be 
cheaper praise.” 

But we will take him who has been vaunted as 
the good king, George III. He was narrow-minded, 
cruel, and selfish. It is notorious that he delighted 
in signing death-warrants, and never would grant a 
pardon to the condemned unless driven by the great- 
est importunities. Victoria pardons even against 
the remonstrances of her advisers; and so painful 
to her is the signature of her name to the death- 
penalty that she has been relieved from the duty, 
though the delight of the pardoning power she 
holds firmly. Of the manner in which their re- 
spective sentiments of honor and honesty contrast, 
the following, from the pen of an English gentle- 
man, will testify. ‘Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
father of George ITI, died considerably in debt, of 
which his son, rich as he was, never paid a single 
farthing. So much for George III as a son; let us 
look at him as a father. No sooner was George, 
Prince of Wales—afterward George IV—born, than 
his father laid hands on the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and all other property to which the son was enti- 
tled, appropriated the rents and profits thereof to 
his own use, and never accounted to the latter for 
any part of them whatever—as he was bound to do 
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on the son’s coming of age—but sent the son to 
Parliament for the payment of his debts! 

“ How different the conduct of Victoria! 

“With an income of not much more than half 
the amount of that possessed by her grandfather, 
George III, her almost first act on coming to the 
throne, was to pay her father’s—the Duke of 
Kent’s—debts out of her own privy purse; and on 
the birth of her son—the Prince of Wales—she had 
his Duchy and other property put into the hands 
of responsible commissioners to be protected and 
made the most of for him till he was of age.” 

It is impossible to study carefully the manifesta- 
tions of character in the sexes, without seeing on 
every side proofs of the superior moral endowments 
of the female. Woman is the conservator of truth 
and purity; the first teacher and best exemplar of 
the Christian virtues. When God, by whom “kings 
reign,” exalts a woman to the government of a 
great kingdom, we are led to believe it is for the 
purpose of promoting the best interests of virtue, 
religion, and social happiness. There was never a 
time when moral power might be so effectually and 
gloriously employed as at the present. The empire 
of physical force is crumbling into ruins. It is fit- 
ting that the reign of feeling and intellect, of 
industry and peace, should be ushered in by a 
woman. 

The last great pageant in which Queen Victoria 
has performed her part so admirably, was the open- 
ing of the “ World’s Fair,” at the Crystal Palace, 
London, May the Ist, 1851.- Leaning on the arm of 
her beloved and revereg husband, Prince Albert, 
who had originated this wonderful and most suc- 
cessful enterprise of bringing together into London 
the world’s work and wealth, the Queen, leading 
their princely son while the husband led their royal 
daughter, appeared before the vast assemblage of 
men from all nations as one who had the “‘ monarch 
power,” yet sweetly modified by the character of 
wife and mother. She came to give publicly her 
sympathy and her approval to a great movement 
whose influence on the happiness of the world, 
will, probably, be more important than any which 
has taken place since the Reformation. The open- 
ing of the great Industrial Exhibition was an act 
worthy of Victoria I— Woman’s Record. 
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THE ATHEIST’S LOGIC 

“No God” is their wish, and “ No God” is there- 
fore their conclusion. An Atheistic heart makes 
Atheistic logic. It is not with the feeling of simple 
aversion, but with emotions of desperate hostility 
that they think of God. They are not Atheists but 
antitheists. They are conscious of a latent feeling 
within that God is, and this feeling they persecute 
and tear up, just because it torments them in pro- 
portion to its strength. The pretensions which 
thousands make to being Atheists may pass for so 
much proud talk and nothing else—Dr. Cumming. 
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156 WHAT IS POETRY? 
WHAT IS POETRY? which the useful and the ornamental are so nearly 
- in equipoise, as to render it doubtful to which class 
(FIRST PAPER.) it should be the rather assigned. I imagine that a 


~ satisfactory answer can always be given by recur- 
ring to the simple rule, that a work of art must be- 
= long to that class, whether useful or ornamental, 
Tue arts practiced among men are divisible into | which, without respect to the other, would have 
the useful and the ornamental. This distinction | caused its construction. Thus, I determine archi- 
arises not so much from a consideration of the | tecture to be a useful art, because men must have 
means employed in their practice as of the ends to | houses and temples, whether ornamental or not; 
be attained; some being solely practical in their ap- | yet sometimes architecture is called a fine art, be- 
plication, while others aim only at pleasing. The | cause it admits wonderful elegance and even sub- 
wseful arts embrace the necessary daily employ- | limity in its treatment. On the other hand, music 
ments of by far the largest portion of the human | is as evidently a fine art; because men can dispense 
family; for their occasion is laid in the necessities of | with music in their houses, so far as the mere nec- 
our domestic life; and no stage of civilization, or | essaries of life are involved, however much they 
even of extremest barbarism, can be conceived in | may find it conduce to their pleasure; and even in 
which they are not more or less cultivated. The | the services of the sanctuary, it is possible to glo- 
ornamental arts are such as are employed in minis- | rify God without harp, organ, or song; for, failing 
tering to the pleasures of men. This class, less nu- | these, men can still “‘ make melody in their hearts.” 
merous than the other, but of more extensive appli- The principles just laid down, apply not only to 
cation, embraces what are commonly called “the | the manual, but also to literary avocations. For 
Jine arts;” namely, painting, sculpture, music, and | here, likewise, a description may be made into the 
poetry—the last at least, so far as concerned with | useful and the ornamental—the practical and the 
the merely material qualities of language, as eu- | wsthetical. Of the former class is every thing di- 
phony, rhythm, assonance. The foundation of the | dactic—treatises on the sciences, historical narra- 
fine arts is laid in the luzuries of society, and they | tives, books of physics and of metaphysics, and, in 
flourish only in states which have long passed the | a word, all works whose single object is to convey 
first removes from barbarism. Men cultivate their | information. The second class includes those writ- 
taste only when they are possessed of leisure and | ings whose object is to afford gratification. Of this 
a competence above the wants of the day that is | class is poetry. 
passing over them. The fine arts originate in man’s There is a popular distinction of literary works 
involuntary sympathies wigh all that is attractive | into prose and poetry; and though the distinction is 
around him. To this fascination all are exposed; | vague and unscientific, as contrasting the drapery 
but from the nature of the case there can be but | rather than the living forms beneath its folds, yet it 
few who excel in the practice of the fine arts. Not | is, to a certain extent, admissible, if, at least, by the 
many men have the natural ability, not many the | word poetry as opposed to prose be understood rather 
zeal, to become more than idle amateurs—lovers of | the usual metrical construction than the informing 
others’ excellence. The impulse which is to make | idea. Milton uses the proper terms when he in- 
a poet, a painter, a musician, must be from within. | vokes the muse to his adventurous song: 


BY PROFESSOR WM. G. WILLIAMS 


“« Poeta nascitur, non fit,” says Horace, which is as “‘ While it pursues 
much as to say, that if you were not born a poet Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 
you need not try to become one. The outward Were one to decide that a work is poetry, merely 


world merely occasions, not causes, the living inspi- | by the external form, regardless of the idea, he 
ration. One without the genial soul-elements may | would err, as the Greeks, at the Olympic Games, in 
acquire a mechanical facility in versification, but | judging of the poems of Dionysius, of Syracuse. 
he will, after all, produce nothing but machine- | Were one to decide that a work is poetry, merely 
poetry. | by the intrinsic character, irrespective of its cos- 
Yet the line of demarkation between the useful | tume, he would err as the French, who deemed 
arts, on the one hand, and the ornamental, on the | Fenelon’s Telemachus an epic poem, or as the Eng- 
other, must not be too sharply defined. There are | lish—some of them—in a similar estimate of Mac- 
few arts which, at all times and under all circum- | pherson’s Ossian. For, however poetical the senti- 
stances, can be assigned exclusively to one class or | ment may be, yet, when entirely disconnected from 
the other. They fade into each other by insensible | meter, it is customarily called prose. To be recog- 
degrees. Like the colors of the spectrum, it is im- | nized as “‘ poetry,” there must be a construction, in 
possible to say at what precise point the one ceases | some good degree, rhythmical, and, when writ- 
and the other begins. Many things designed for | ten, an arrangement as of verse. All other poetical 
use afford abundant scope for ornament; and many elements hereinafter enumerated as essential, are 
things, whose main purpose is to please, are by no | thus nominally subordinated to this distinctive one 
means thereby unfitted for use. The qualities of | of the outward verbal proportions. 
each class may largely blend with those of the These remarks, then, give occasion to the state- 
other. Yet I know not if there be any thing in | ment of the two points of view in which we regard 
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a work of poetry—one the objective, and the other 
the subjective character. Every work of art pre: 
sumes a subject and a form; whereof the one, the 
idea, is essential, and the other, the external expres- 
sion of that idea, is accidental. 

I. And, first, of the accidents of poetry. 

1. The most prominent objective quality of po- 
etry, as a distinct species of composition, is that of 
its rhythmic form. It would, perhaps, be aside from 
the matter in hand to inquire why a measured suc- 
cession of sounds produces a grateful impression 
upon the ear. The fact is all that we properly have 
to do with; and it is a fact, that to every one, mel- 
ody—that is to say, regular recurrence of stated 
measures—is more agreeable than arbitrary, or un- 
measured sequences. Man’s first notions of music 
were, no doubt, from the melodies of nature— 

** The whispering zephyr and the purling rill;” 
and when, in imitation of these musical sounds, 
he first began to arrange his syllables into equal 
measures, he began his first lessons in versification. 
The earliest poetry was, doubtless, intended to ac- 
company music; and, perhaps, even yet most po- 
etry, and certainly the lyric, finds its happiest ex- 
pression only when in unison with music—when, 
in Milton’s words, the 
“ Sphere-born, harmonious sisters, voice and verse, 
Web their divine sounds.”* 

Versification, in some sense or other, has always 
been considered the proper costume of poetical 
thought, though very dissimilar theories of versi- 
fication have prevailed among different nations. 
Probably the Hebrew, which gives us the oldest 
specimens of poetry in the world, gives us likewise 
the form which the poetical idea instinctively, as it 
were, assumes at the first in every nation. And 
this presumption is verified wherever, in the literary 
monuments of a nation, we can reverse the histor- 
ical process and trace the gradual development of 
poetry backward from its later perfection to its first 
rude beginnings. Their versification consists in a 
simple parallelism in the expression; so that their 
stanza generally embraces only two verses, of which 
the second is upon the model of the first, and con- 
cludes the sense as well as the distich. The abso- 
lute length of the line, or of the syllable composing 
the words, is of less importance than a general 
equality or correlation in the two numbers. They 
must, as a general rule, be both long or both short; 
both interrogative or both asseverative ; antithetic to 
each other or exactly synonymous in meaning. 
The majestic and extended roll of the Miltonic pe- 
riod is a thing unknown to Hebrew poetry; the ori- 
ental style is aphoristic, and the sentence rarely 
extends beyond two or four lines. As an example 
of the rhythm in Hebrew verse, which, perhaps, is 
about as perfect in the translation as in the original, 








* The writer hereof, much as he is charmed with music alone, 
would fain persuade those of his lady readers who use the piano— 
and have not colds—of the infinitely preferable union of fine 
music and fineepoetry. Each by itself is noble; but neither can 
be fully enjoyed except when illustrated by the other. 
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take the oldest meirical composition in the world— 
the song of Lamech to his wives: 
* Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech; 
For | have slain a man to my wounding, 
And a young man to my hurt. 
gir Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 


(Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.” Gen. iv, 23. 


The Greeks made their versification to consist in 
the systematic recurrence of measured syllables, hav- 
ing such relation to each other that a long syllable 
was of the metrical value of two short ones. The 
Latin, whose literature was later, adopted the same 
principle. To one accustomed only to the meters 
of accent, the classic models appear no more rhyth- 
mical than their prose. No mere English reader 
could probably perceive any metrical difference be- 
tween a definite number of syllables in one line, 
and an equal number in another. To such, there 
would seem, in the two following verses, a disparity 
too great to be reconcilable with identity of meter, 
yet both are perfect hexameters. 

«* Luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras.”—AEN. 1, 53. 

«* Power imperial curbs the struggling winds, 
And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds.” 
*¢ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 
Aen. 8, 596. 
‘‘ The neighing courser answers to the sound, 
And shakes with horny hoofs the solid ground.” 

Thus the ancient classic languages. But the 

later-formed Roman languages of modern Europe, 


unlike their parent Latin, have a system of versifi- 


cation introduced by the barbarians from the north, 
in which the theory of construction, as in our lan- 
guage, respects the regular,recurrence of accented 
places, and pays little regard to the quantity of the 
syllable. So completely did this Teutonic theory 
supplant the classic, that during the middle ages 
Greek and Latin poems were commonly written 
with the rhythm and rhyme of the vulgar or spoken 
languages. Some of the monkish hymns are re- 
markable for their sweetness and facility of versifi- 
cation. We can spare room but for one or two 
stanzas. The first is now found in the Roman 
service, ‘‘ Missa pro defunctis””—mass for the dead— 
and the second from the mass of the Virgin mother: 
«Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum.” 


*‘ Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lachrymosa 
Dum pendebat filius; 
Cuojus animam gementem 
Contristatam et dolentem 
Pertransivit gladius.” 

I have said that the poetical idea almost uncon- 
sciously assumes to itself a metrical expression. 
The prose sentences of some of our classic writers 
are not unfrequently quite as mellifluous as the 
measured flow of the professed versifier, and, some- 
times, in their nicely poised cadences are scareely 
inferior rhythmically to the measures of the greatest 
masters of song. Many isolated passages—disjecta 
membra poeto—in Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and 
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Dying are as sweet-toned and rhythmical as if 
fragments of some grand poem. And what shall 
we say of the following—and similar passages— 
from Dickens, in which the poetical sentiment, 
though occurring in the midst of colder prose, has 
actually forced itself into perfect, even though ir- 








regular, meters? Here the two elements of thought 
and form uniting, produce as exquisite a poetical 
gem as can be found in the language. It is the Fu- 
neral of Little Nelly—a creation of fiction equaled 
only by Little Eva of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Prop- 
erly arranged into verses, the passage stands thus:* 


** And now the bell—the bell 
She had so often heard by night and day, 
And listened to with solemn pleasure, 
E’en as a living voice— 
Rung its remorseless toll for her 
So young, so beautiful, so good. 


Decrepit age, and vigorous life, 
And blooming youth, and helpless infancy, 
Poured forth—on crutches, in the pride of strength 
And health, in the full blush 
Of promise, the mere dawn of life— 
To gather round her tomb. Old men were there, 
Whose eyes were dim, 
And senses failing; 
Grandames, who might have died ten years ago, 
And still been old; the deaf, the blind, the lame, 
The palsied; 
The living dead, in many shapes and forms, 
To see the closing of that early grave: 
What was the death it would shut in, 
To that which still could craw] and creep above it! 


Along the crowded path they bore her now 
Pure as the new-fallen snow 
That covered it, whose stay on earth 
Had been as fleeting: 
Under that porch where she had sat when Heaven, 
In mercy, brought her to that peaceful spot, 
She passed again, and the old church 
Received her in its quiet shade. 


O! it is hafd to take to heart 
The lessons that such deaths will teach, 
But let no man reject it; 
For it is one that all must learn, 
And is a mighty universal truth. 
When death strikes down the innocent and young, 
For every fragile form, from which he lets 
The parting spirit free, 
A hundred virtues rise 
In shapes of mercy, charity, and love, 
To walk the world and bless it. 
Of every tear 
That sorrowing mortals shed on such green graves, 
Some good is born, some gentler nature comes.” 
Old Curiosity Shop, chapter 71. 
2. Rhyme is the second of the accidental or ob- 
jective qualities of poetry. It isa thing unknown 
to the ancients, or, rather, was diligently avoided 
by them, but in modern languages is added at the 
option of the poet, as an additional grace to the 
mere rhythm. Usage has prescribed to what sys- 
tems of meter it shall be applied; and, accordingly, 
we find that in all lyrical, and other brief composi- 
tions, it is retained; in dramatic poems, never; and 





in longer didactic and in epic poems, at the discre- 
tion of the poet. Rhyme, as an inferior merit, 
should be used only to highten the charms of the 
superior, and not attract to itself the attention due 
to the more indispensable rhythm of the line. Good 
thyme is like the attire of a well-dressed lady—so 
entirely free from singularity, either of coarseness 
or over-refinement, as to pass unnoticed, and, there- 
fore, uncriticised. Excessive decoration is as hurt- 
ful to the main purpose for which it is employed, 
in poetry as in woman. It is but the ornament toa 
beautiful face, and should serve the purpose merely 
to set in fairer light the maiden graces of the 
wearer, and not to divert to itself the gaze of the 
wooer. To his eye 
* Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most!” 


“It is art to conceal art;” the harmony of the 
thyme must be so unobtrusive, that the reader’s ear 
shall unconsciously drink in its sweet sounds, or it 
becomes to him discord in the midst of richer 
music. 

I never read newspaper poetry, and, therefore, do 
not plead for myself. But there is a large class of 
respectable and upright people, whose sufferings in 
thisregard are enough to arouse the sympathies of 
even lukewarm men, and turn them into philan- 
thropists. For their sake I would I could persuade 
the innumerable throngs of muse-harassed and Par- 
nassus-ward-driven young men and misses who 
have no rest to their souls till they have found 
their way into print, and of whom are the infinite 
chaoses of “poetry” that lumber the newspapers 
and ladies’ books, that, after all, versification is, per- 
haps, not poetry. They mistake the shell for the 
kernel, and give toa hungry world husks for grain. 
“We must,” says Lord Jeffrey, in his critique on 
Byron, “ we must beg leave seriously to assure such 
writers, that the mere rhyming of the final sylla- 
ble, even when accompanied by the presence of a 
certain number of feet—nay, although (which does 
not always happen) those feet should scan regu- 
larly, and have been all counted accurately upon 
the fingers—is not the whole art of poetry. We 
would entreat them to believe that a certain portion 
of liveliness, somewhat of faney, is necessary to 
constitute a poem, and that a poem, in the present 
day, to be read, must contain at least one thought, 
either in a little degree different from the ideas of 
former writers, or differently expressed.” Though 
there were Beviuses and Meviuses in the days of 
Horace, when poems did not rhyme, yet the unut- 
terable increase of such in our own day has seemed 
to me to have arisen from the cheapness of John 
Walker’s “ Rhyming Dictionary,” by the aid where- 
of they compose with the facility of Babbage’s Cal- 
culating Machine—merely by turning acrank! One 
could almost wish that the good old days would 
come again, when “rhyme” should be banished 
from the courts of the muses, and “ reason” rein- 





" *Horne’s Spirit of the Age. Art. «Charles Dickens.” 


stated upon her ancient throne. Indeed, Milton, in 
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disposes altogether of its claims as an element of 
versification: “ Rhyme is no necessary adjunct or 
true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer 
works especially, but the invention of a barbarous 
age to set off wretched matter and lame meter. It 
is a thing of itself, to all judicious ears, trivial and 
of no true musical delight; which consists only in 
apt numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and the 
sense variously drawn out from one yerse into an- 
other; not in the jingling sound of like endings, a 
fault avoided by the learned ancients, both in po- 
etry and all good oratory.” We may, however, say 
in defense of rhyme, that no one has recommended 
its use by sweeter examples than Milton himself; 
and, perhaps, if he had lived to read the many 
noble poems produced since his time, which employ 
this ornament, he would have modified his sweep- 
ing condemnation. At the same time, there is 
no one who does not altogether approve Milton’s 
judgment in regard to his own unequaled poem— 
** Whose verse, created like his theme, sublime, 
In number, weight, and measure, needs not rhyme.” 

3. The third objective quality of poetry—that of 
its artificial construction—is the least essential, much 
as it occasionally adds to the beauty of a poem. 
It consists in unusual forms of current words; in 
the employment of solely poetical terms; in a licen- 
tious syntax; in a rhetorical usage inadmissible in 
prose, either of anastrophe, redundancy, or ellipsis; 
in “apt alliteration’s artful aid;” in the skillful ad- 
justment of the Cesura, or rhythmical pause, and 
especially in making the sound of the verse echo 
the sense. To adduce examples of all these verbal 
beauties would be not only too long, but superfla- 
ous. They can be found on every page of the best 
poets in all languages—in none more frequent or 
more excellent than in Milton's great epic, or in 
Pope’s labored, but beautiful “Essay upon Criti- 
cism.” It is in the employment of words which 
echo to the sense that poets exhibit their greatest 
skill as workmen. It is the mechanical perfection 
of language, and when aptly employed gives the 
highest effect to the subjective idea. The two 
verses quoted above, from Virgil, are beautiful 
illustrations of this, as are, perhaps, in an inferior 
degree, the accompanying translations from Dry- 
den. The first, describing the struggling winds, is 
of long vowels, sonorous and stately; the second, 
which happily represents the prancing of a horse, 
is of short vowels, tripping and rapid in expression. 
Pope, in stating this proposition, verifies it by a 
series of choicest examples. In each couplet I 
have italicised the key-words. 

*©°Tis not enough, no harshness gives offense, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
(The line, too, labors, and the words move slow. 
Not so when swift Camillascoursthe plain, 


Flies o’er the unbending corn and skims along the main.” 
Essay on Criticism, Part I, 
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SLACKDOM. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 

Ir was some time during the autumn of 18—that 
my physician recommended me to spend a few 
weeks in Slackdom. I had been very ill, and a 
change of scene and air were deemed necessary for 
me. Some distant relatives of our family had, be- 
fore my remembrance, gone to reside there; but ex- 
cept my great aunt Debby, who once made us a 
visit, I had never seen any of them. 

Slackdom is the shire-town of Inanity county, in 
the state of Stagnation. That famous pioneer, 
Hezekiah Slack, was the first person who settled in 
that region, and after the country had become well- 
peopled by his numerous descendants, the town, by 
universal consent, received the family cognomen. 
It seemed to be in every respect worthy of its 
name. As I rode leisurely through the principal 
street, at the extreme end of which stood my aunt 
Debby’s mansion, I had time to look about me, and 
to get a kind of general idea of the place and its 
inhabitants. There was not a dwelling-house, barn, 
woodshed, or pig-sty that could be called finished; 
for, in some houses, windows were lacking, in oth- 
ers the doors swung on leather hinges or were 
opened by pulling a string, while, as a general 
fashion, a rusty stove-pipe protruded from the roof 
in the place of the future chimney that was to be. 
The only aristocrat in the place, Judge Nicodemus 
Slack, had, some five years before my visit, erected 
the frame of a three-story house on a conspicuous 
neighboring eminence, and during the brief suc- 
ceeding period he had lived, with his family, in the 
cellar, serenely waiting for the house to be built 
over their heads. He had, from the first hour in 
which he contemplated building his dwelling, been 
enchanted with visions of model palaces; and in 
erecting so spacious a frame he had succeeded in 
working a portion of his dreams into actual exist- 
ence. He was persuaded, in his own mind, that he 
had auspiciously commenced the work, and left to 
time and chance the completion of the job. 

The cattle of Slackdom enjoyed unheard-of free- 
dom, rambling wherever they chose through the 
unfenced fields, and daily invading the gardens, 
and yet the ungrateful brutes persisted in looking 
lank and forlorn, and seemed heavily oppressed 
with the necessity of chewing their own cud. 

Ican not tell, at this distant time, how I obtained 
a knowledge of the ways and doings of the good 
folks; but the knowledge itself I remember very 
well: how they washed Saturday and ironed in 
the evening, and ate their meals at no particular 
time; how we all lay in bed till noon, and sat up 
till midnight to wash dishes; how the baby was 
dressed at once for a whole week; how collars, ker- 
chiefs, and shirt-bosoms were forever crowding the 
dishcloths and towels out of their places, and how 
the latter absconded, for concealment, to the bed- 
rooms and wardrobes. Of the outdoor affairs I 
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remember very little; and, indeed, I have reason to 
believe that there were no outdoor affairs in the 
place. But the school, where the young ideas of 
Slackdom were “ taught to shoot,” shall I ever for- 
get it? Shall I ever forget Mrs. Peggy, the school- 
teacher, who, when awakened from a quiet doze 
and interrogated as to the whereabouts of her pu- 
pils, would have been wholly at a loss how to give 
the desired information, had not a prodigious racket 
in a neighbor’s orchard indicated the place of their 
retreat ? 

It was long before the Slackdom meeting-house 
was built, that King Solomon wrote on this wise, 
“« There is no new thing under the sun.” It proba- 
bly never entered into the heart of that wise mon- 
arch to conceive the ingenuity and skill that was 
waiting to be revealed in Slackdom. The exterior 
of the edifice was. not remarkable, being in no way 
distinguishable—except by its windows—from. the 
neighboring barns. But the arrangement of the 
inner temple will never be surpassed. The pulpit 
was like a round box with the cover off, and was 
perched, at a dizzy hight, against the wall. A 
wide window at its back opened, in summer, down 
to the narrow seat, requiring continual care, on the 
part of the clergyman, lest he should inadvertently 
seat himself on the green grass in the rear of the 
building. There were galleries on three sides, so 
very wide that the preacher was obliged to take aim 
at the souls of the lower house through a sort of 
scuttle in the center. The arch roof above was 
lathed, and for many years there had been a fixed 
determination in the parish to have it plastered. 
The shingles on the outside were loose and kept up 
continual “rapping communications.” One warm 
Sabbath afternoon a drenching shower of rain com- 
menced falling just as Parson Neverstop began his 
sermon. I was watching the pearly drops as they 
slowly trickled through the roof and dropped upon 
his head—not unmindful, however, that I was also 
being watered—when Deacon Lot Slack walked up 
the aisle, ascended the pulpit stairs, and spreading 
a blue umbrella, kept for such occasions, held it, 
with the gravity becoming his station, above the 
head of his pastor. This was an established cus- 
tom and excited no attention. But the good Deacon 
was far from being comfortable in the performance 
of hisduty. A habit, long established, of enjoying 
a tranquil nap during the delivery of the sermon, 
had become a part of his nature, and was not to be 
resisted. With his eyes reverently closed, he would 
have appeared wholly absorbed in devotion, had it 
not been for the unsteady motion of his head and 
the bobbing up and down of the great umbrella. 

he choir sat opposite the pulpit, very near the 
top of the house. Professor Ichabod Slack, of 
world-wide celebrity, was the chorister; but owing 
to some moral inability he was never present to as- 
sist in the morning service. If it were not for di- 
vulging a secret unknown out of Slackdom, I could 
explain the inability alluded to, by telling how he 
lay all night with a humble-bee, because he hadn’t 





life enough to get up and dislodge his strange bed- 
fellow; how he slept in a doubled-up, inverted pos- 
ture; how, in dreams, suggested by the monotonous 
buzzing of the insect, it seemed to him that the 
bee had stolen his vocation and was giving lessons 
in music; these, and sundry other matters, I would 
gladly enlarge upon, were not the obligation of se- 
crecy binding upon me. 

It is surprising to me aow, it was surprising to 
me then, how I became weary of such a place; 
many who came as I did, for a brief visit only, pro- 
longed their stay till they became identified with 
the people, and even assumed the honored name of 
Slack. \ 

It appeared very strange to me, at first, that so 
few of the inhabitants knew their own age; that 
full-grown men, like the twin brothers, Jethro and 
Ananias, should be as ignorant as babes of the 
length of their sojourn upon earth; but I soon 
learned, that in consequence of the difficulty of 
keeping up with Time in his rapid course, a whole 
day frequently slipped by unnoticed and uncounted. 
A general mystification, in reference to the succes- 
sion of weeks, ensued, till finally the seasons and 
years, the changes of the moon and the tides, and 
even the rising and setting of the sun, became so 
twisted and jumbled together, that all Slackdom 
was utterly confounded. 
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BY ROSE RICHARDS. 


Uron us mothers, devolve the principal part of 
the education and government of our children. Al- 
low me, then, to suggest the best method of gaining 
both their love and obedience. 

1. We must be gentle, peaceable, long-suffering. 
Too many use harsh and boisterous language when 
speaking to their children. How often-it is the 
case with us, that in correcting our children we 
elevate our voices; are passionate, violent, while a 
calm and gentle tone would win their love and 
command their respect! It is a very true remark, 
‘“‘ that we should first learn to govern our own tem- 
per, before we attempt to govern others.” 

2. We should be firm. Children soon become 
well-versed in reading the countenance. Hence, 
we should govern even our looks. I can not illus- 
trate this assertion better than by relating a trifling 
incident. My father will seldom punish achild; in 
fact, he can almost always look them into obedience. 
In this manner he often checks the noisy prattle, 
and even the willful disobedience of my little girl, 
now three years old. One day after such a circum- 
stance, I laughingly offered to buy the look by 


| which he accomplished what, to me, was so great 


a task; he replied that all that was necessary was 
to look as though you meant what you said. Ihave 
since tried it and succeeded admirably, and think it 
worth the trial of all mothers similarly situated. 
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d- THE ITINERANT. | Tablets of Immortality 

iad = Whereon to write his name; 

ws BY JANE L. CHAPPELL He turned, perchance, a kindling eye 
he | _ To Fame’s fair, proffered day; 

ns | ‘‘ Mine anointed! saith the Lord!” Yet knew he of the Master’s need, 

ld | _ And turned from all away. 

as From Zion’s last year’s harvest-field, He calmly turned—the itinerant— 


Where toil, and care. and pain 
Have added to her waning stores 

But scanty sheaves of grain— 
From delving sore, in fallow ground, 


Earth’s thorniest ways to tread; 
To break to famished human souls 
The Gospel’s heaven-sent bread; 
To seek alike, ’mong want, and wealth, 











t ; ; 
” | § And hard and stubborn soil— And haunts of pain and sin, 
From what - hemes on hath seemed That haply wandering ones to Christ 

so | | Bus Ration, griatons toll, His pleading words might win; 
hat | An exile from the haunts of ease, To wasting toils that bring not rest, | 
nd | H With care-marked heart and brow, Nor health, nor home, nor gold; | 
he | §& He comes—the pale — To deeds of painful sacrifice 

n To us he cometh now! To all but Heaven untold. 

of | The pleasent carth i full of homes He comes—the worn itinerant— 

le | ‘Whane pense and plenty dwell; For God hath called him here; 
bd. | Where honest, lawful industry His vineyard needeth prayer-held hands 

S- | His growing heaps may tell; To prane it, year by year; 

nd | Where youth’s charmed years, like pleasant dreams, | It needeth wat’ring tears to fall 





May sweetly fade away, 

And comfort shed a softened light 
O’er manhood’s sterner day; 

Where wrinkled age might calmly sit 
The long-loved hearth beside, 

With kindred hands and loving hearts 
To smooth life’s latest tide. 


He knew it well—the itinerant— 
That earth had homes like these, 

And for his loved ones, how he longed 
To purchase peace and ease, 

Or e’en a sure and certain rest 
For life’s last closing day ! 

Yet knew he of the Master’s need, 
And calmly turned away; 

He turned ’mong stranger scenes to toil, 
*Mong stranger hearts to sigh, 

And lay, perchance, a homeless head 
’Neath stranger’s roof to die. 


The earth is full of shining paths, 
Up Glory’s mount that wind, 

To where each faithful pilgrim’s brow 
With star-gemmed wreath is twined— 

A wreath of strange, transforming power; 
For, lo! he seems a god, 

Around whose feet a low-bowed world 
Attends his slightest nod. 

And see! the fair-speeched sirens stand 
Each pathway’s gate around, 

And point away, its portals through, 
To Fame’s enchanted ground! 


He knew it well—the itinerant; 
He saw the siren throng; 
He marked their goddess wave him on; 
He heard the wildering song; 
He saw, O, many a tablet fair 
On Glory’s burning fane— 
Vou. XIII.—11 





Like floods of summer rain, 
And faithful hearts that still care on 
When all their care seems vain. 


And shall we scan whom Jesus calls 
With stern, censorious eye? 

Count chosen vessels common clay, 
And coldly pass them by? 

And shall his overtasked hands fall down 
With weariness and pain, 

When we might share his sacred toil, 
And bear them up again? 

Shall stewards of the Master’s goods 
Grudge e’en that Master’s child 

His need, and more, from out the store 
On which the Lord hath smiled ? 


Room, for the pale embassador ! 
Room, for the herald, room! 

Room in our hearts, and in our prayers, 
And at the hearth-side, room! 

Ay, room, and share in all Heaven’s gifts 
To smooth our pathway here! 

Room, for the houseless man of God, 
And all his heart holds dear ! 

And so for us may room be found 
When life’s strange dream is o’er— 

Room, for the itinerant and his sheaves 
On Canaan’s tearless shore! 





THE LAST RESTING-PLACE. 
Go to your sculptured tombs, ye great, 
In a’ the tinsel trash o’ state! 

But by the honest turf I'll wait, 
Thou man of worth! 
And weep the ae best fellow’s fate 


F’er lay in earth. Berns. 
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TRANSCRIBED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 
BY ALICE CARY. 

I witt be pardoned for introducing to the readers 
of the Repository a brief and fragmentary narra- 
tive of my grandfather, one of the pioneers of 
Clovernook, and also one of those Revolutionary 
sires whose memory is precious to us all. 

Believing that the story is better in the simple 
language of the soldier than I could make it, I 
merely transcribe from the faded ink and yellow 
paper in which it came into my possession, leaving 
it the artless and touching scrap of biography 
which I found it. It is as follows: 

During the persecutions of the Protestants in 
France in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
among others who fled for refuge to England was 
one Walter Cary, his wife, and one son, who bore 
the Christian name of his father. This only son 
was liberally educated in one of the universities 
of Great Britain, and emigrated to America soon 
after the settlement of Plymouth, settled in Bridge- 
water, about sixteen miles distant, where he estab- 
lished a grammar school, the first ever taught in 
America. He married in the country, and had 
seven sons, all of whom grew into manhood, and 
settled in the colonies. 

John, one of the sons above mentioned, settled 
in Windham, Conn., where he married, and had 
five sons, all of whom lived to have families. 

Samuel Cary, the youngest of the sons of John, 
had four sons, of whom I, the oldest, was born in 
East Windsor, Conn., February 25,1763. My father 
was liberally educated in New Haven, where he 
afterward studied and practiced medicine, He died 
in Lyme, N. H., January, 1784, aged fifty-four years. 

Lyme at that time was comparatively a wilder- 
ness; and my opportunities of education were lim- 
ited, there being no regular schools, two entire 
townships being requisite to constitute one. My 
early days, like those which have succeeded, were 
full of misfortunes and accidents. At the age of 
six months fortune began to frown. At that pe- 
riod I fell and wounded my tongue, which is still 
marked. Soon after I fell into a kettle of hot water, 
an accident of which I bear the evidence to this 
day. 

At the age of two years I fell, and broke two of 
my ribs, which confined me for a long time to a 
bed of pain. At the age of twelve years I lost my 
right eye. During the following winter I had one 
of my thighs fractured by the fall of a tree, and 
from that fatal hour I have been a cripple, moving 
up and down in the earth. 

In the year 1775 myself and one Roswell How- 
ard, who had been my, playmate, were determined 
to do something to relieve our country from British 
oppression. 

During this year the battle of Bunker Hill was 








fought. When the news reached us our blood was 
up, and we determined, at all hazards, to join the 
army. Having learned that there was a great want 
of ammunition among our people, we resolved to 
manufacture a little, in the hope of being of some 
service. We accordingly ransacked all the old 
houses in the neighborhood for materials. We 
succeeded in finding a little saltpeter, and, with 
the assistance of an almanac receipt, after much 
time and trouble, managed to manufacture a few 
pounds of an article of very inferior quality. 

Not resting satisfied at home, we resolved to 
escape to Boston, the place of rendezvous for the 
American army. Our friends were, of course, un- 
willing, I being but fifteen years of age. But we 
were resolved—the standard of our country was 
dearer to us than our fathers and mothers. We 
secretly procured provisions, and concealed them 
in a place where there was no danger of discovery, 
as we thought. We also concealed two old muskets, 
and other necessary provisions for our equipnient. 

After about a month’s preparation, we appointed 
a night to set out; but when the time came round 
the snow had fallen to so great a depth that we 
were obliged to postpone our undertaking; and our 
stores were afterward discovered, and we were the 
subjects of the ridicule of the whole neighborhood. 
I was called Captain Cary, and my partner Lieu- 
tenant Howard! Our provisions were brought in, 
and much sport made of the moldy crusts of 
bread, etc. 

In the following spring young Howard enlisted 
for the year. I wanted to go with him, but was 
not considered old enough for service. He proved 
a good soldier, but was cut off in the midst of 
usefulness. 

In the winter of 1779 the New Hampshire forces 
took up their quarters at Valley Forge. Here a 
large number of the soldiers sickened and died; 
among the rest my old playmate, then Lieutenant 
Howard. Light lie the sod upon him; for he was 
good and brave, though his name was buried with 
his dust! He behaved with distinguished courage 
at the battles of Hubbard’s Town and Stillwater. 

In October, 1780, the news came of the burning of 
Roylaston by the Indians. This place was about 
thirty miles distant from Lyme, my then home. 
Report also said that Newbury, a town about four 
and twenty miles distant, was destined to a like 
fate. 

It was midnight when this news reached us; and 
shouldering my musket, I started alone, determined 
to do what I could. Others were preparing to 
start—some in wagons, some on horses, some on 
foot; but I could not wait for them, and hurried 
forward with all my strength. 

Every-where I found the people in commotion— 
some flying; some packing up their goods; some in 
dismay, quite unable to do any thing. I mei sev- 
eral expresses, who supposed Newbury was already 
in flames. Such news gave me additional strength, 
and I went forward with incredible speed. 
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Within three miles of my destination, I was over- 
taken by those who had set out on horseback. 
They expressed the greatest surprise at finding 
me so far in advance of all the rest, with no com- 
panion but my musket. 

Having reached the place, we found all quiet 
and peaceable. After a rendezvous of a few days, 
we were dismissed, and ingloriously returned home. 

A little incident occurred during the fall of this 
year which I will relate. One Rufus Conant and 
myself were passing through a forest of consider- 
able extent, when we espied a bear of considerable 
size in the act of ascending a hemlock at a little 
distance from us. Not having any arms with us 
but an ax, and being a great distance from any 
habitation, we were in great doubt what to do to 
secure him. At length I proposed to cut a cudgel, 
climb the tree, and knock him off, while Conant 
should remain below, and dispatch him with the 
ax when he fell. He consented; and preparing my- 
self, I ascended the tree. The old ruffian, as I ap- 
proached him, spit and snarled; threatening to give 
me battle if I advanced; but I did so, and he 
retreated. After ascending about sixty feet, he 
turned upon me. I cau sat alimb in my left hand 
to support myself, and with my right gave hima 
blow on the head, which so crazed him that he 
fell, and my companion, with wonderful courage, 
dispatched him. 

In the spring of 1781 efforts were making to 
raise a regiment of men to guard the northern 
frontier, it being thought advisable to guard well 
the outposts, lest the enemy should take us by 
surprise. I enlisted for this service. Colonel Wait, 
a Green Mountain boy, was commander. 

A chain of stockade forts were erected along the 
line between the states and Canada, with a few 
men in each, whose business it should be to recon- 
noiter agd keep watch over the movements of the 
enemy. Twocompanies were stationed at Corinth, 
Vt., which was headquarters, and which place Wait 
commanded. To one of the companies, commanded 
by Captain Charles Nelson, I belonged. 

We spent our time during the summer in scout- 
ing about from place to place. On the second of 
August three men were wanted to go toward Lake 
Champlain, as far as the south branch of Onion 
river. Being aid to Captain Nelson, I was under 
no obligation to go; but thinking it an excellent 
opportunity fer adventure, I volunteered as one of 
the three. 

We set out, and on the third day after reached 
the place of destination, nothing of interest occur- 
ring during the time, more than the shooting for 
amusement such game as came in our way. After 
a few days spent in this way and in looking about, 
we started for the fort. 

It so happened that a British scout from St. 
John, who had ascended the Lake as far as the 
Onion river, and from thence were reconnoitering 
the country, discovered our tracks on the beach, 
and determined to follow us. On the next day, 








being the fourth since we left the fort, they discov- 
ered us as we were passing round a pond. They 
halted till evening, when they expected they could 
safely take us; and not apprehending any danger, 
we encamped for the night. Being much fatigued, 
my companions slept soundly. As for myself, I 
was restless, and could only catch a nap occasion- 
ally. About daybreak I heard a noise among the 
brush, but supposed it to be nothing more than 
some wild animals, which were very numerous, 
and frequently annoyed us. I did not awake my 
companions, thinking, in case it should prove to 
be nothing, they would say I was frightened. In 
a moment, however, there was a horrible whoop, 
and the enemy was upon us. I sprung to my feet 
instantly, cocked my gun, and took aim at one 
near me; but as I was about to fire, I was seized 
from behind, and secured. I supposed them to be 
Indians from their noise; and though they said 
if we fired we were dead men, I disregarded the 
threatening, and would have finished one of them 
had I not been, perhaps fortunately, prevented. 
The British scout consisted of nine persons; one 
Pritchard, a tory of New Haven, Conn., com- 
manding. 

We were immediately pinioned, and the locks 
having been taken from our guns, and all made 
ready, we were ordered to march. We were com- 
mitted to the care of four of the enemy, while the 
remaining five continued on to the settlement, in 
order to create alarms, and distress the inhabitants. 

We were taken to the bateaux, which we reached 
the second day after our capture. We were then 
sailed down the Lake, till we reached one of their 
vessels—the “‘ Maria ”—taken from the Americans, 
and which lay waiting in a small bay. Thence we 
were taken to Point Affair, situated on the line be- 
tween the states and Canada. Here the enemy 
had a small fort and rendezvous. We were left ip 
the boat well guarded, while some of the men went 
ashore, and obtained a bottle of ram—fatigue rum 
it was then called. 

A number of persons came down {g see us, and 
seemed well pleased that they had secured us ras- 
cals. We were in high glee at theircomimg. After 
drinking very freely to the health of King George, 
one of them handed the bottle to me. I drank a 
toast to General Washington and the success of the 
American arms. This enraged them beyond meas- 
ure; and I soon learned that a prisoner must be 
careful what he said. Owing to my boyish appear- 
ance, I escaped immediate punishment for my te- 
merity; but I did not forget the lesson. 

We proceeded from here to Illenden, where we 
remained for one night. We slept in the Bomb- 
proof—a dark and dismal hole, infested with ver- 
min. The next day we were taken to St. John, 
where we were delivered to the British guards, our 
capturers receiving eight dollars each for us, which 
was the bounty given for prisoners. 

The following day, having three other prisoners 
added to our number, we were marched to the 
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rapids of Sorrell river, under a guard of twelve 
men. We were heavily ironed, two and two, and 
compelled to march on foot; and the day being 
slippery and rainy, our wrists were worn raw with 
the chafing of the irons. That night we were 
thrown into a room well fortified with iron doors, 
double locked, and almost shut out from the light 
of heaven, there being but a small iron grating 
through which air or light could enter. I found 
here eleven other prisoners, two of whom were 
double ironed for having attempted an escape. 
Of the filth, and stench, and vermin one would 
hardly conceive who had not been in a similar 
place. 

One of those I mentioned as being in irons— 
George Bailey by name—I felt a deep interest in. 
He had been taken about two years previously in 
Pennsylvania—young and smart. Not having any 
education, he had learned to read and write in the 
prison, there being an old schoolmaster confined 
with him. From the rigors of confinement he fell 
sick, and was taken to the hospital near, from 
whence he resolved to escape. From the vault of 
the privy there was a passage leading to the river; 
and one night, being desperate, he plunged into 
the filth, and worked his way to the water, but 
was discovered, retaken, and thrown into the situ- 
ation I have just described. I confess this narra- 
tive almost disheartened me. Bailey afterward 
escaped, and settled in Northumberland, Penn., 
where he was highly esteemed. 

I lingered out three months in this loathsome 
prison, exposed to all the annoyances of rats, mice, 
lice, and all other vermin. 

In the latter part of October the Provost Martial 
gave orders that we must be ready to march the 
next morning. This was joyful news, although 
we knew not where we must go—perhaps to the 
gallows—perhaps to another as dismal abode as 
the one we were to leave; but no matter where, we 
rejoiced. 

Accordingly the next morning our doors were 
opened, and we were brought forth, and marched 
to Long-gale, opposite Montreal, and delivered into 
the handsf a Hessian guard. 

The folléWing day we crossed. the Tiver, and, in 
irons as we were, were marched a distance of thirty 
miles, which completely wore us down after so 
long confinement. The Hessians beat us with their 
ramrods, and made us travel fast when almost ex- 
hausted. During the night we staid in a French- 
man’s barn, where we contrived to take off our 
irons, and hide them in the hay. 

The following day we arrived at Point Clear, 
where we were delivered to another guard, called 
the St. John’s Rangers. Thence we were taken to 
a place called Cedar’s Landing, distant from Point 
Clear eighteen miles; and thence again marched up 
the St. Lawrence to a small fort called Cotidallar. 
Here was a great rapid which boats passed with 
great velocity. 

Opposite this place was Prison Island, containing 
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about one hundred acres, shaped like a half moon. 
At the lower end of the Island a row of pickets 
was planted. Here also was a guard-house, and a 
row of barracks situated on a point near the offi- 
cers’ houses. Every morning and evening we were 
paraded before the barracks to answer to our names. 

When I reached this place I was meager and 
sickly from confinement; but flattered by the hope 
of escaping, I began to grow stout. We were 
about two hundred prisoners altogether, captured 
at different times and places. We reached here in 
November. The winter was just setting in with 
violence, and we were compelled to cut and carry 
our own wood, during which toil I was continually 
trying to devise means of escape. The weather 
was extremely cold, the snow lying to the depth of 
four or five feet. Notwithstanding the severity of 
the climate, the river did not freeze, so rapid is the 
current. 

Our officers were relieved once in a month; and 
sometimes we had those who treated us with ex- 
treme cruelty. At one time there was one M’Alpin, 
the son of a noted tory who lived near Saratoga, in 
New York. In those times tories were treated as 
they deserved to be. M’Alpin thought this a fine 
opportunity to retaliate; and on one occasion he 
ordered some of us to clear away the rubbish from 
his door. We told him we were prisoners of war, 
and positively refused: upon which he threw us 
into the ash-house, where we nearly perished with 
the cold. For his amusement he would hang us 
up by the neck till we were almost dead, and then 
permit us to recover. The prisoners petitioned to 
have him removed, which was accordingly done. 

During the winter five of our men died. 

In the spring propositions were made to us to 
make garden. Some refused; but I, among others, 
consented, hoping that it would furnish me with 
some opportunity of escape; for I was dgtermined 
to remain there no longer. 

Seven or eight persons coneluded to lash some 
ladders together, and drift down the river on them; 
but they would not consent that I should be in 
their number; for I was but a stripling, and a crip- 
ple besides, as they said. So I determined that I 
would take one of our wood-sleds, fasten some 
boards on the runners, and go in a gang by myself. 
I was the object of much laughter and ridicule on 
account of this preposterous project, as my fellow- 
prisoners regarded my plan. 

While the scheme was in progress, one Daniel 
Sterms concluded to go with me; but we abandoned 
the project I had contrived, and resolved on that 
which follows: 

One evening, after roll-call, we concluded we 
could slip down under the bank, unnoticed in the 
bustle, and when it was dark proceed to the place 
of preparations. Accordingly we concealed our- 
selves under the bank, and when night came we 
stole along under the bluffs at the water's edge, 
unperceived by the guards who were stationed 
immediately above us. We proceeded to the lower 
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point of the Island, where we had ready an old 
basswood stub, which was broken into two pieces. 
We had made some ropes of bark, and wound them 
reund our bodies, under our clothes, the day before. 
With these we fastened our logs together, and pre- 
pared to launch. We had also concealed under 
our coats some six pounds of provision for the 
journey. I had purposcly left a long pole here, 
which I had prepared for the ostensible purpose of 
fishing, but really for this expedition. With these 
preparations we committed ourselves to the mercy 
of the rapid stream. 

We pushed out with our pole, and went like a 
gull on the surf. We shortly fell among breakers, 
and I told Sterms I feared our logs must. part. 
And this was all that was said during the perilous 
voyage. The current set so as to fling us on the 
northern shore, and we wished to land on the 
southern, so as to make for the states. 

Gliding along the shore for five or six miles, 
we came to a settlement, where we found and took 
possession of a canoe. It was without oars; but 
we secured a piece of board, which served us in- 
stead. I remember to this day the noise of the 
frogs that night. fk 

We came upon an island after a time, which we 
at first supposed to be the main land; but finding 
it was not, pushed off again. The night was dark 
and cloudy, but, to our great joy, we reached the 
shore at daybreak. i 

We went into the woods a little distance, and 
sat down to rest; but, being very tired, fell asleep, 
waking not till daylight, which had set in with a 
heavy rain. We had now more than two hundred 
miles of pathless wilderness to cross—in the first 
place, twenty miles of swamp. We had about six 
pounds of bread and meat; no shoes nor much 
clothing. 

In passigg a noticeable old tree, we discovered 
fresh tracks, and bore away. After wandering for 
an hour or more we returned to the same place. 
We then discovered we were lost; so we sat down 
under an old tree, and fixed some bark over us to 
protect us from the rain. Here we digged some 
roots, and ate, to save our provisions. 

About four o’clock it broke away, and the sun 
appeared to us in the right place. We then set 
forward, and traveled till dusk, being very wet 
and cold. In beneath a thicket we found a dry 
spot about fifteen steps in length, and we walked 
backward and forward here till late into the night, 
in order to keep warm. Besides we were too much 
afraid of the bears, which were thick about us, to 
sleep much. 

The morning was pleasant, and we reached high 
ground during the day, and slept at night quite 
comfortably in a hollow log. The third day I 
caught a partridge on her nest, which we relished 
highly. We had now a deep and swift river to 
cross; and as we had no tools with which to con- 
struct a raft, the short voyage was a very perilous 
one; but we managed to come to shore by throwing 





lines of bark over’ the shrubs, when we came near 
enough, and thus drawing ourselves in. 
we heard Indians halloo and shout, and kept our- 
selves hid in the underbrush. The fourth day was 
rainy, and we had another river to cross, not so 
deep nor so wide as the other. We could touch 
the bottom with our poles, and got over safely, 
though wet and cold. Going into a thicket, we 
made a fire to warm ourselves, but dare not stay 
long for fear of the Indians, and left in such a 
hurry that we forgot our jfireworks, and could 
make no more fire. That night we slept again in 
a thicket. The fifth day we crossed a mountain, 
and, climbing a tree, saw Lake Champlain about 
twenty miles distant, which gave us great satisfac- 
tion. Slept that night on the mountain. The sixth 
rainy and cold, and nothing to eat. The seventh 
crossed Gilmer’s creek. The rocks being slippery, 
and the water swift, and about waist-deep, I fell, 
but recovered, and got on my feet. This night we 
slept on the shore of Lake Champlain, and in the 
morning set out without having had any breakfast,. 
there being nothing to be found. But during the 
day, in traveling along the ledges to the west of 
the Lake, we found a good many whippowil eggs, 
which we ate. This night we slept on a high 
bluff opposite Crown Point. A British vessel lay 
in the bay right under us, and we heard her morn- 
ing and evening gun. The ninth day was a pleas- 
ant one; and getting around the head of the bay, 
we took the old road leading to T. 

While I was engaged in digging roots, three 
men—deserters from our army—came upon us. 
They were out of provisions like ourselves. Know- 
ing they would tell the enemy of us, I told them we 
should cross the Lake at Ticonderoga. 

We found in the course of the day some winter- 
green berries, which served us in the place of 
food. Being faint from hunger and fatigue, it 
required all our strength to work our raft across 
the Lake, which we did at length. We were now 
twenty-eight miles from Pittsford. Sterms had 
been there, and was well acquainted with the 
woods. Stopping at a spring where the scouts 
had eaten their meal, we found three bacon rinds; 
we also found a partridge, which we devoured 
very greedily. About four o’clock I became very 
weak, and wished to stop. Sterms conceited he 
could smell the muck at the garrison; so we rushed 
on, falling down often from faintness, and about 
sunset reached the garrison. 

Here the manuscript is suddenly broken off. I 
would that the good old man had continued his 
narrative—through his subsequent services in the 
army, through the hardships and achievements of 
his pioneer life, through all his varied and interest- 
ing history, to the time when I reme mber him sit- 
ting arhong us, “regal with gray hairs!” 

It is now many years since he struck the tent of 
life for the army of the silent: 

« Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And pert are crossing now.” 


This day - 
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THOUGHTS ON TEACHING. 


BY R. G. CHANEY. 

Never has the public mind been more keenly 
alive or more widely awake to the interest of a 
liberal education than at the present day. If the 
Spartan boys were taught hardship and adroitness, 
it was the better to prepare them “to endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers;” and the cunning practiced 
by these youths exhibited, even in early life, a de- 
gree of proficiency rarely found in modern history. 
The subject of education has engaged all minds 
in all ages; and yet how often we find the most 
“polished shafts” exerting the most corrupting 
influence! , 

This is emphatically the age of improvement. 
The schoolmaster of some twenty years ago looks 
around him, and feels that he is just arousing from 
a Rip Van Winkle’s slumber; “old things are pass- 
ing away,” and almost an entire new system of 
teaching is now adopted both in our common schools 
and academies. The good old days of Murray 
and Hazen in grammar have been superseded and 
eclipsed by Kirkham, Wells, and Smith; Davies 
and Emerson in arithmetic have put to flight a host 
of their cotemporaries; while Mitchell in geog- 
raphy is fast chasing out of use every other work 
on that subject. What classical scholar is now 
seen poring over Ross’s Latin Grammar, if M’Clin- 
tock and Crook’s can be had? or with Valpy’s or 
Sophocles’ Greek grammars, if Bullion’s or M’Clin- 
tock’s were in reach? Where is the French or Ger- 
man student who does not study the Ollendorf 
system? 

Once it took five years, yea, all a boy’s school- 
days, to learn the English grammar, and then he 
didn’t understand it; he knew it—could repeat every 
rule, recite every paragraph, conjugate the verb, 
decline the pronouns, repeat the list of preposi- 
tions, and, in a word, devour the whole book, yet 
not know how to parse a simple sentence correctly; 
and if asked for the ‘“‘ whys and wherefores,” would 
blushingly answer, in the language of a boarding- 
school miss of our acquaintance, “ Doctor, is that 
in the coarse print?” 

A great deal has been written, and much more 
said, in these last days about the proper modus 
operandi of schools generally—their discipline, or- 
der, and government. Every teacher has, or ought 
to have, his own mode, and should pursue that 
method which experience has taught to be the most 
successful. In some schools the “good old birch ” 
and the handsome ferule have long since been con- 
signed to an oblivious grave, and moral suasion 
exerted in their place. In others the reverse is 
the case. Then woe to the sleepy urchin on a 
warm summer evening! Some teachers punish 
their pupils by minus marks, and others by minus 
their dinners. This last mode we judge would 
most likely prove successful with boys! Now, 
then, which is the better way? Who will show 





us any good? If one would say, “Never use the 
rod, but let moral suasion be brought to bear,” 
another is ready to dictate, “Spare the rod, and 
you spoil the child.” ‘Beatus est magister quem 
omnes discipuli amant.” 

But what shall we say about training the mem- 
ory? Shall we give the pupil much memorizing 
to do at night? Locke used to say, “ The great 
art to learn much is to undertake a little at a time.” 
And Dr. Johnson, the celebrated English writer, 
has very forcibly observed, that all the perform- 
ances of human art or science at which we look 
with praise and wonder are instances of the resist- 
less force of perseverance. It is by this that the 
quarry becomes the pyramid, and the electric fluid 
the swift messenger of thought. If, then, Locke 
and Johnson can be relied upon, we are taught to 
give the pupil short lessons, and let them thor- 
oughly get them. This view corroborates with our 
teacher’s motto: “ Non multa, sed multum’”—Not 
many things, but much. J. Ray, Esq., in a leeture 
before the Rhode Island Institute—for which we 
are kindly indebted to Miss Dix, the celebrated 
philanthropist—maintains that a pupil should have 
little or no study at night. Now, while we do not 
entirely adopi this as the successful theory, we 
incline to it rather than to the other extreme. The 
pupil’s mind must be relaxed, and there is no more 
suitable time for it than after the severe studies 
and recitations of the day. And as “much study 
is a weariness of the flesh,” and sleep to the labor- 
ing mind is sweet, lest, therefore, we should all 
join with Sancho Panza in invoking blessings upon 
the man who invented sleep, we would kindly rec- 
ommend a light supper and a change of studies. 

Relative to the importance of teaching, it has 
long since been considered as second only to the 
office of the sacred ministry. Let him, then, that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart proclaim the 
unsearchable riches of Christ; let him “ go forth 
sowing in tears, with the hope of reaping in joy;” 
let him feel, with the zealous prophet of old, that 
“for Zion’s sake he will not hold his peace, and 
for Jerusalem’s sake he will not rest, until the 
righteousness thereof shall go forth as brightness, 
and the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth.” 
But let not the faithful teacher be discouraged; let 
him be punctual, true, and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his duty, believing that he, too, has a 
mission to fulfill; let him teach his pupils, both 
by precept and example, “that wisdom is the prin- 
cipal thing”—that “her ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all ber paths are peace;” then will 
the time be not far distant when ‘“ merey and truth 
shall meet together, when righteousness and peace 
shall kiss each other,” “‘ and the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” 
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Tue best way to bear crosses is to consecrate 
them all in silence to God. 
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MELANCTHON, THE LAMB OF THE REFORMATION. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 

In a previous article we made a pilgrimage to the 
home and tomb of Luther, taking, by the wayside, 
a rapid sketch of his career. 

But there was one without whom Luther’s home 
was scarcely a home—without whom Luther’s career 
would have been incomplete—without whom his 
very tomb would seem desolate; there was one 
who declared to him in fervent words: “ Where 
thou livest, there will I live; whither thou goest, 
thither I will go; thy God shall be my God; where 
thou diest, there will I die, and there will I be 
buried.” And thus it was; for the same tomb con- 
tains the dust of Luther and Melanctiion—their 
spirits were wedded to each other during life by 
boly faith; they are now joint-heirs of a glorious 
immortality with the angels of heaven around the 
throne of their omnipotent Creator, and the few 
moldering atoms of their earthly tenements that 
still linger on earth commingle with each other in 
the silence of the grave. 

It seems as if God had purposely united these 
two instruments of his will that the one might 
perfect the other. So wonderfully were their spir- 
its entwined, and so deep and effective were the 
mutual influences exerted, that without Luther 
there would have been no Melancthon—without 
Melancthon no Luther. Their coeval existence 
points plainly to the hidden councils of Him who 
holdeth the waters of the sea in the hollow of his 
hand. 

And they knew it; they were penetrated with 
the conviction that the one completed the other— 
that the one could not dispense with the other in 
the great labor of their lives. And hence the 
boundless joy of Luther at Melancthon’s first ap- 
pearance in Wittenberg; hence his prayers, that 
seemed as if they would take the very gates of 
heaven by storm, while interceding for his fellow- 
laborer who lay fatally ill in Wiemar. Melancthon 
himself writes that he was raised from the dead 
by the prayers of Luther. 

When Luther was secreted in the castle of Wart- 
burg, Melancthon felt as if he were deserted by his 
God; and on Luther’s death his faithful disciple 
drank deep draughts of wormwood and gall, till 
called by his Maker to join that spirit that he had 
so loved during life. 

Melancthon saw the first of earth in an obscure 
little village of the region of the Upper Rhine. He 
was born fourteen years after Luther, and survived 
him fourteen years, both attaining the age of sixty- 
three. The modest house that was his early home is 
still pointed out. His father was an industrious and 
pious blacksmith. On his death-bed he exhorted 
his son to grow up in the fear of the Lord and the 
beginning of wisdom. 

The youthful Melancthon showed extraordinary 
powers of mind, and, by the assistance of relatives 





and friends, was placed under the care of a clas- 
sical instructor. His progress was so gratifying that 
they destined him for the learned profession. It 
was then the custom of the times for those entering 
the honorable career of learning to drop the family 
name, and assume a Greek or Latin one, or, if the 
family name permitted, to translate it literally. 
The name of Melancthon’s father was Schwazerd, 
or Black Earth—this translated into Greek becomes 
Melancthon; and thus he was honored with this 
euphonious and still correct cognomen. 

After two years of unremitting toil, and at the 
early age of twelve, he was sent to the University 
of Heidelberg. At this period Heidelberg was the 
focus that collected all the great men of the time, 
especially those who took a lively interest in the 
reformation of the Church and schools. 

In his fourteenth year the University gave him a 
bachelor’s degree, although it would seem impossi- 
ble that one so young could attain honors usually 
accorded only to much riper age; but years are not 
always the index of the maturity of the mind— 
some are old when young, others young when old. 
And, again, at that early period the area of human 
knowledge was far less extensive than at the pres- 
ent day: then to take university degrees was to be 
skilled in the classics, with at most an intimacy 
with the fathers of the Church or the early schools 
of philosophy. 

Melancthon at that time taught two sons of a 
noble patron, and while thus engaged laid the 
foundation for a Greek grammar. Being then too 
young to take the position of teacher at a univer- 
sity of so much renown as Heidelberg, he removed 
to Tubingen. This is a quaint old town in the 
southern part of Bavaria, and still the seat of the 
university which was but just established when 
Melancthon became one of its corps of teachers. 
It still numbers from nine hundred to one thou- 
sand students, and maintains itself in spite of 
Bavaria’s modern university at Munich. Its great- 
est curiosities—and they well repay a visit—are 
the old university building, with its library of one 
hundred and fifty thousand volumes, and the old 
castle built by Duke Ulrich in the sixteenth century. 

In this place Melancthon began his brilliant ca- 
reer, and at one of the most important epochs in 
the history of the world—elements that were des- 
tined to regenerate it then began to move. One of 
its teachers dared to deviate from the established 
doctrines of the Church, while another tried to 
found his theology on the Bible rather than on 
dogmas. With a boldness that deserves our grat- 
itude, as it commands our admiration, these noble 
pioneers in the cause of religion, pure and unde- 
filed, waged hot and heavy battles against the 
monks, who opposed their doctrines on the ground 
that they were not in accordance with the tenets 
of the Church, and, consequently, unchristian. In 
the midst of this strife Melanecthon appeared in Tu- 
bingen, and was soon involved in the contest of the 
new against the old. But all his youthful energy 
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was still devoted to universal knowledge—learning 
and teaching. In his seventeenth year he began to 
lecture on Virgil and Terence. He even published 
an edition of the latter with metrical divisions. 
At the same time he applied himself most closely 
to the Greek—lectured on Hesiod and translated 
from Plutarch. In his twenty-first year he pub- 
lished a Greek grammar; and thus, at this early 
age, showed that he was destined to deserve a 
name which was afterward universally bestowed 
on him—that of “ Preceptor of Germany.” This be- 
ing finished, he studied Aristotle, and published 
a translation of this author. His exposition of 
Aristotle, together with the translation, produced 
the same reformation in the field of philosophy as 
Luther’s translation of the Bible in the field of 
theology. He now studied mathematics with great 
zeal, and then jurisprudence. He is even said to 
have given private instruction in law. He then 
tended medical lectures, and studied Galen. After 
this he applied himself to history, and published a 
new edition of universal history. In theology there 
was but little to be learned from the professors of 
Tubingen; but he privately studied Biblical exege- 
sis, and received with great pleasure an edition of 
the New Testament by Erasmus. 

We have thus taken this rapid glance of his 
career in Tuabingen to show that no branch of 
knowledge escaped his scrutinizing eye. It was 
this universality of which his powerful mind was 
so fully capable that gave him the enviable title of 
Preceptor of Germany. 

Melancthon had resided six years in Tabingen 
when the Elector of Wittenberg applied to the 
dean of this University for a professor of Greek 
for his newly founded University of Wittenberg, 
whither he had already called Luther. Melancthon 
was most warmly recommended and sent. On 
leaving the scene of so many active labors, his 
learned patron bid him go in these terms: “ Not 
poetically, but in the words of God’s promise to 
Abraham, I say unto thee, ‘Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy fa- 
ther’s house, unto a land that I will show thee: and 
I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be 
a blessing.’ My spirit foretells me this, and I hope 
it will thus happen to thee, my Philip, my pupil, 
and my consolation.” 

With this token of almost paternal affection Me- 
lancthon leaves his early friends, and arrives in 
Wittenberg, never to leave it again; for his earthly 
remains lie there still. On this field he labored 
with Luther eight and twenty years, and their la- 
bors were crowned with abundant blessings. From 
this small German university spread a religious 
movement over the whole Christian world. 

Luther can not find words to express his joy on 
Melancthon’s arrival, and speaks with the greatest 
enthusiasm of his introductory address. He says, 
“Our Melancthon is a wonderful man; yet in all 
his gifts almost superhuman, and still very friendly 


and intimate with me.” And thus Luther saw, on 
the first acquaintance, that in Melancthon he had 
found him who was necessary to perfect his exist- 
ence, and enable him to realize the great object of 
his life. 

Melancthon was the Preceptor of Germany. In 
this noble field he labored with an energy worthy 
of the cause, and with unparalleled success. The 
universality of his youthful studies was extended 
through his life, as we see from the versatility of 
what he taught and wrote. His lectures embraced 
subjects of the most varied nature, and called forth 
the greatest applause from his hearers. At times 
these numbered two thousand, of all classes and 
nearly every nation. Some of the greatest men 
of the times went forth from his teachings, espe- 
cially those engaged in the reform of the schools. 
His students were attached to him by a deep and 
lasting affection, and many of them became coad- 
jutors in after life. There is a sort of naiveté in 
the early history of systems of popular education, 
which we delight to trace, that we may follow their 
progress from the childlike simplicity of their or- 
.igin to the noble monuments as they stand glori- 
ously developed in the spirit and grandeur of the 
nineteenth century. Few are aware how much we 
are indebted to Melancthon for the foundation of 
those monuments which we prize so highly. Let 
us follow him through a few years of his life, dur- 
ing which he was most active in reforming abuses 
and developing plans. 

As soon as he had established his reputation in 
Wittenberg as a thorough pedagogue, in the scien- 
tific sense of the term, he was officially invited to 
become rector of a gymnasium or college in Na- 
remberg. This, though a great honor, was respect- 
fully declined by him, on the ground that he could 
not leave Wittenberg without being ungrateful to 
generous protectors. But he gave his advice and 
aid, and was invited to perform the services of the 
dedication. This was a great event for Nuremberg; 
and we allude to it especially to remark, that it has 
been commemorated by a statue to Melancthon. 
In 1826 the third centennial anniversary was cel- 
ebrated, and his statue erected in front of the 
building, which three hundred years before he 
had dedicated to the purposes of education. In 
1527 he was appointed by one of the German 
princes to travel over the whole country, on a tour 
of investigation into the condition of the Church 
and the schools. The result of this tour he pub- 
lished in a book, which soon assumed a great im- 
portance on account of the influence it exerted. 
The pith of his recommendation was to establish 
Church and school entirely independent of the 
Pope. We shall confine ourself to his suggestions 
in relation to the schools. 

He, in the beginning, urges a division of the 
children into classes: the first composed of those 
who are to learn to read. These learn the alpha- 
bet, the Lord’s prayer, the faith, and other prayers. 





Thus we see an immediate application of the child’s 
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knowledge of words toward instilling the early 
precepts of religion. Even with children so young 
as these, Melancthon now insists on the Latin to 
the exclusion of every other language. He places 
it higher than their mother tongue, and would have 
them exercised in learning words, reading Latin 
sentences and Latin authors. To these he simply 
adds music, that they may learn early to sing 
praises to God. 

In the second class he places children that can 
read, and who are to learn grammar: this is the 
morning exercise. In the afternoon, an hour after 
dinner they all practice music—large and small; 
then the teacher explains for awhile, and comments 
on the fables of sop. When they retire for the 
evening, they receive a sentence from one of the 
moralists, which they are to remember, and repeat 
in the morning. Some of these are, “ A sure friend 
is known in misfortune;” ‘ He whom fortune treats 
too kindly it makes a fool;” “The vulgar value 
friendship according to the advantage that it brings 
them.” These, we are aware, are not especially new 
at the present day; but they were very new then, 
and we quote them to show how strong was the 
mind and clear the vision of Melancthon, to intro- 
duce, at a single leap, a system of education for 
the masses, which, through all the manifold changes 
and revolutions of three centuries, has held its 
position with surprising tenacity. It may not be 
inapt, perhaps, to declare that Melancthon was 
the Fulton of popular education. The slow, lum- 
bering vessel that he introduced was propelled by 
the same mysterious power as the floating palaces 
of the present day; the latter merely bear the im- 
press of a thousand different minds that have la- 
bored for their perfection. And thus was Me- 
lancthon’s system of education, if you please, a 
slow and lumbering vessel, too, but still our own 
brilliant, and thorough, and practical system merely 
bears the impress of a thousand different minds, 
that have labored for the perfection of what he 
called into life. 

Such were the simple beginnings of the schools 
of the present day—such was the origin af our 
learned systems. We will perceive therein a great 
want of artificial organization and methodical exe- 
cution. Numberless improvements have been added 
in the progress of years; but the glory of origin 
belongs to Melancthon. 

Great as he was as the founder of our educa- 
tional system, there is still a field in which, if pos- 
sible, he was more useful. Before his time text- 
books were rare and miserable, and he made it the 
special labor of years to improve them. In this 
way he exerted an immense influence on the schools; 
for his books were so clearly superior to all others 
that they were universally introduced. He wrote 
a Greek and a Latin grammar, two text-books on 
logic and the art of reasoning, one on rhetoric, one 
on ethics, and one on physics. These are noted 


for great clearness of definition and sytematic ar- | 
| background, taught what is useless, and laid the 


rangement. 





The universal cultivation of Melancthon’s mind, 
his peculiar talent for teaching, his extensive expe- 
rience as a practical instructor, are guarantees for 
the excellence of his works. But it is not only in 
his text- books that we find treasures of wisdom for 
those of his profession; his occasional academical 
orations are remarkably clear expositions of his 
views on the art and science of teaching and of 
the necessities of his day. In these he treats of 
studies in general, as well as of individual depart- 
ments. A favorite theme, that every-where stands 
forth prominently, is the relation of the sciences to 
the Church. In his opinion, it is a matter of un- 
speakable importance that from youth onward we 
should cultivate a hatred of sophistry, especially 
of that which bears the appearance and cloak of 
wisdom. The Stoics and Epicureans are among 
the most dangerous and most misled of these soph- 
ists. Others, who would be exceedingly intellect- 
ual, endeavor not so much to bring truth to light, 
as to discuss every possible subject, sometimes in 
one way, sometimes in another, as circumstances 
or interest induce. These unbridled minds are 
dangerous in the extreme; for that which pleases 
them they paint in the most attractive colors, and 
that for which they entertain a dislike they reject 
entirely. That which bears the appearance of 
truth they stamp as true, join that which should 
be separated, and separate that which should be 
joined. Instead of speaking with words clear and 
well defined, they play with irony. Against such 
sophistry he would wage an irreconcilable war. 
Plato urges strongly that in speech one should not 
struggle after the applause of men, but endeavor 
to say what would be agreeable to God. Thus 
we should with all our hearts endeavor to find 
the truth, and present it in the most clear and 
simple manner. Men who deal lightly with truth 
in science are apt to treat revelation in the same 
way. The false doctrines of sophistry have led 
to religious strife, and even to wars of religion. 
The minds of men are easily offended, and the 
greatest prudence is required to keep them in the 
right path. Christ threatens the severest punish- 
ment to those who give offense. 

In an oration delivered on assuming the duties 
of his professorship in Wittenberg, he contrasts 
the old and barbarous studies, as he terms them, 
with the new and good. The disciples of the old 
systems belie those of the new, and declare that 
the study of revived literature is attended with 
great labor bearing little fruit. Idle men they say 
study the Greek that they may boast of it; while 
study, in the proper sense of the term, is entirely 
abandoned—that is, scholastic philosophy. Me- 
lancthon steps boldly before these fault-finders, 
and attacks their old system with severity. He 
declares that the scholastics have taken refuge in 
Aristotle, who is difficult to understand in Greek, 
and completely unintelligible in the scholastic Latin 
versions. They have pushed the good into the 
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pure classics aside. He affirms that he almost 
ruined himself for six years in this school of soph- 
ists, who were diametrically opposite to Socrates; 
the latter said that he knew but this one thing— 
namely, that he knew nothing; but the former ap- 
peared only to know this one thing not, that is, that 
they knew nothing. 

Melancthon was not only enthusiastically in favor 
of the study of languages, but also of philosophy 
and all other discipline, so far as all these things 
could be useful and ornamental to the Church. 
The Church with him stood first, stood highest; 
ignorance threw a dark shadow over religion, and 
led to fearful contentions, to barbarity, and to utter 
confusion in the human race. An ignorant theol- 
ogy he considered one of the greatest evils, leading 
to entangling and unintelligible doctrines; for the 
most important was not sufficiently explained, what 
should be separated was a confused jumble, and 
that which, according to its nature, should be 
joined was torn asunder in mental darkness. 

An ignorant theologian is too apt to deal in pal- 
pable contradictions, and seldom makes a clear 
connection in his train of thought; his subject he 
neither begins nor carries out, and certainly never 
attains the end at which he aims. Such teachings 
produce numberless errors and endless strife; for 
in such confusion the same doctrine is understood 
in one way by some, and in another way by others. 
For each one defends his own notions, and thus 
arise contentions and divisions in the Church. At 
times the conscience may remain in doubt, and the 
torture of this doubt lead to despairing of all re- 
ligion. But an educated theology may apply to 
religion all the truths of physical and moral phi- 
losophy and all the experience of history. 

Melancthon remarks, with great justice and forci- 
ble truth, that learning is highly important to the 
Church from the fact that the ignorant are always 
bolder and more assuming. Those deeply learned 
and accustomed to thorough investigation know 
how easily man may err; and the very diligence 
which they apply to these investigations produces 
an admirable modesty. The great danger that an 
ignorant boldness may bring upon the Church is 
but too clearly seen in the deeply felt necessities of 
a reformation. 

A favorite theme, indeed, of the great preceptor 
was the one, “ That learning is a blessing and ig- 
norance a curse to the Church.” In the diligent 
student he sees modesty grow as it is nourished by 
toil; he sees increase a desire of prayer and secret 
communion with the omnipotent Creator of the 
wonders that his diligence is unfolding to him. 
With him ignorance and godliness go hand in 
hand on a dark and discouraging journey through 
life. 

It is well known that Melancthon did not under- 
take with pleasure the great part that he performed 
in the reformation of the Church; the field on 
which his taste would have made him active was 
that of philosophy and philology—he was preémi- 





nently the Preceptor of Germany; and as such we 
have preferred to consider him, for the history of 
his effective codperation in the Reformation is fa- 
miliar to all. He delivered theological lectures, 
but unwillingly; it was only to comply with Lu- 
ther’s desire. He began them as a part of his 
course of study, not anticipating what would hap- 
pen; but Luther left for a long stay at the Diet of 
Worms, and he was obliged to continue them dur- 
ing his friend’s absence. It is remarkable that he 
did not become a doctor of theology; and although 
Luther repeatedly entreated him, he never preached. 
But destiny dragged him on, and, whether willing 
or unwilling, he was obliged during life to reside 
in camp as one of the warriors of the new faith; 
and thus he was always battling in the foremost 
ranks, and yet ever longing for the retired life of 
the learned. It has been aptly remarked, that ‘“ Lu- 
ther was the Lion of the Reformation and Melanc- 
thon the Lamb.” As long as Luther lived, he car- 
ried Melancthon with him into the vortex of strife 
that he had created. After his death Melancthon 
could not recede, the powerful current of this great 
revolution of the Church had seized him, and he 
was its prisoner. But one feels a deep sympathy 
on learning the many bitter moments that it caused 
him. It involved him in painful feuds in the clos- 
ing years of his life, and exposed him to the coarse 
and brutal treatment of the opponents of his faith. 
As long as the Lion lived these undignified attacks 
received their just rebuke, and every blow was suc- 
cessfully parried, bringing punishment on the head 
of the aggressor; but when the Lamb had lost its 
protector, hitherto vanquished enemies rushed from 
their hiding-places, like wolves from their caves. 

Shortly after his arrival in Wittenberg, Melanc- 
thon married a woman of deep religious feeling 
and fervent love; a careful and industrious wife 
and more than affectionate mother; a solace and 
companion for him in the few hours that he could 
snatch from the duties and strife of the world, and 
to his offspring a silent teacher, by example, of the 
beauties of piety and benevolence. 

Inthis domestic circle he was all that a husband 
and a father could be; toward his friends he was 
gay, though serene; toward the needy, charitable 
without measure. Too careless of his temporal 
existence and welfare, he accumulated nothing of 
this world’s goods, his treasures being laid up 
only there where neither moth doth corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal. 

For a time his quiet home was the garden in 
which bloomed all the flowers of his heart, and 
they left radiant smiles on a countenance beaming 
with intellect and affection. But the world with- 
out, in which he was destined to struggle, contained 
for him no garden, no flowers—nothing but thorns 
and thistles. But he struggled against them— 
struggled against them manfully, and scorned their 
wounds, as long as there bloomed in the garden of 
his home a balm to heal them. But even here sor- 
row crept in, like a thief at night; and the fell 
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destroyer marked the buds that he cherished most 
tenderly—one withered and died, and then another. 
Finally, the hand of death was laid rudely on the 
parent flower—that ong that he had taken to his 
bosom, not as a bud, but as a blooming rose—that 
one whose fragrance had been a halo of love and 
affection around his soul, and whose bloom had 
withstood the blasts of winter and the scorching 
heats of summer. When told that she to whom he 
had plighted his early and his manly love was no 
more, he replied, in a tone of the deepest grief, “I 
shall soon follow her.” Andhedidso. A present- 
iment of approaching death seemed to take posses- 
sion of his soul, while violent theological contro- 
versies made deep wounds which none now on 
earth could heal. He at one time was almost re- 
solved to go to Palestine, and in the secrecy of the 
hermit’s cell, with the assistance of God, to pen 
his many testimonials of the truth of his divine 
faith, and then yield up his soul to Him who gave 
it. In one of his last letters to a friend he writes, 
“My trials and pains increase, but my journey to 
a heavenly Church will soon free me from them 
all.” On that journey he entered on the 19th of 
April, 1560. His last hours were spent in repeat- 
ing many of the most beautiful precepts of the 
Bible; and tired of the unhappy strife that had 
imbittered his declining years, he longed to become 
one with his Lord and Master, whom he had so 
faithfully served during life. As he stepped lower 
and lower into the valley of the shadow of death, 
a friend kneeling at his bedside inquired if he had 
still a wish—“ None but heaven; let me repose and 
pray.” And he still reposes in the old church of 
Wittenberg, beside his bosom friend and earthly 
master. 

Near the vault that contains his dust is a por- 
trait, by Kranach, of Melancthon when an old man. 
The traces of years of bitter strife and painful 
sufferings are deeply imprinted upon that counte- 
nance, and contrast strongly with his likeness, by 
Durer, when but twenty-nine years of age. This 
is a remarkably beautiful head, with a high fore- 
head and speaking eyes, out of which peérs the 
most active mind, softened by benevolence and 
dignified by courage. Melancthon was one of 
those tenderly sensitive beings in whose heart af- 
fliction enters as a barbed arrow, to extract which 
is more painful than to let it remain; but to let it 
remain is to let the gangrene form around its barbs, 
and poison the happiness of the soul. He was the 
lamb of the Reformation; and as such meekly 
bore the jeers and accusations of the wolves, who 
charged him with rendering the stream turbid 
which they had entered above and before him. 

But who has any sympathy for Luther the lion? 
Who feels that he needs it? If it be just that we 
should pity fallen foes, then must our sympathies 
rather awaken for those whom his sword, dashing 
right and left, has stabbed by the thousands to the 
very hilt. No! the raving, rushing torrent com- 
mands our admiration, as does the roaring lion 
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that crushes his enemies with a single blow. But 


still the limpid, tranquil) stream, that would fain 
flow among the green meadows and nourish the 
tender wild flowers, is to the torrent as the lamb to 
the lion—a silent teacher to be as good as great—a 
ceaseless monitor to be as pure in soul as brave in 
spirit. 





LANDSCAPE DRAWING. 


BY MRS. C. A. STEWART. 

Painting has been called, by way of eminence, 
the divine art. Its keeping, as is supposed, has 
been intrusted to a few favored individuals, all the 
world readily yielding to the idea, that it is not to 
be acquired by dint of study or persevering applica- 
tion. We look upon the beautiful creations of the 
old painters as almost superhuman; and unlike the 
effect of most other productions of skill or genius, 
they produce in us no emulation. They are above 
us, beyond us; we admire, but we do not covet. 
Landscape sketching, though but a far-off relative 
of the sublime art of painting, is to a cultivated 
taste extremely pleasing, and merits, we think, 
more attention than it receives. There are few 
who would not look with pleasure on the,repre- 
sentation of a familiar home scene, thoug €IgSO 
rude, if skillfully delineated. Though it should 
be the first home of the settler in the primeval 
forest, if it be ourselves who have rescued its 
memory from that oblivion to which human prog- 
ress would speedily consign it, how doubly beau- 
tiful to our eyes would it appear! Perhaps it may 
be some cherished spot around which Memory clus- 
ters her sweetest associations, and over which she 
throws her rainbow hues, keeping alive emotions 
which elevate and adorn our nature. In traveling, 
also, we find our pleasure and profit much enhanced, 
when we are able to preserve lifelike representa- 
tions of things and places we visit which may have 
unusual interest. The young must and will have 
amusement, and the hearts of pious parents are often 
pained to see their children running after that which 
they could by no means approve. If such would, 
at a trifling expense, give their children a knowl- 
edge of the art of drawing, they would derive 
more pleasure from it than from the gayest scenes 
of dissipation; and where the dove of this art is 
cherished, the pencil and brush would seldom, I 
ween, be laid aside for the card-table or the ball- 
room. Like music, drawing seems to have a refin- 
ing and softening influence on the mind and heart. 
The roughest boy who drives cattle and sheep 
over rocks and meadows to the brook to drink, 
would be surprised at the exuberant joy which 
this same landscape would call forth in his soul 
if boldly and truthfully depicted. But how much 
stronger these emotions if he were taught to per- 





form it himself! No matter if his brook looked 
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like a road of straw, and his cattle like Pharaoh’s 
lean kine, even his first attempt would give him a 
new and keen sensation of pleasure, which would 
increase with his knowledge and skill. Again, we 
think there would be much less novel reading 
among young ladies if this beautiful art were more 
generally practiced. The mind remains calm and 
subdued. There is no vitiated appetite formed, 
calling for constant excitement; but a pleasure is 
conferred, so pure in its nature that the most strict 
can not condemn; for it brings us into close con- 
tact with Nature, teaches us to discriminate among 
her beauties, and begets in us a love for them, which 
familiarity can never satiate, but which makes the 
coarse pleasures of sense appear degrading and 
undesirable. We claim, then, for our favorite art 
refinement of the mind and feelings, the bestow- 
ment of a lively and pure enjoyment, a substitute 
for demoralizing pleasures, and a healthful moral 
influence upon those who practice it. 





IMMORTALITY. 


Suggested by some desponding and skeptical lines in a newspa- 
per on death 


BY HARRIET J. MEEK 


- iss a bliss is theirs who place 

In Christ the hope no doubt can dim, 
And leave to his unerring grace 

The life they live through faith in him! 
Heirs of his promise, by the birth 

That binds two kingdoms into one, 
And joins th’ enduring hosts of earth 

To those that have their glory on! 


They, with the millions who have striven 
And urged their joyful passage o’er, 
Wait but the high command of Heaven 
To dare the gulf, and gain the shore; 
Named with the family above 
Of Him who leads the hosts beneath; 
United in the strength of love, 
And parted by the stream of death! 


The terrors of the shadow dim, 

The freezing fears that circle there, 
Check not the Christian’s early hymn, 
Nor mingle with his vesper prayer. 

At eve the strength he asked is spent 
Sodom’s unhallowed plains to flee; 
Nor cares he, when he strikes his tent, 

How near the promised land may be. 
His life is hid with Christ in God; 

His hope and heart are undismayed; 
Jesus himself the valley trod, 

And living footprints light the shade; 
The glories of the world unseen 

By faith his eye exults to see; 
And the thin vail that droops between 

Is bright with mmmortatity ! 








HARRIET J. MEEK. 


BY MRS. SARAH M, GEERUART. 


The following tribute to the methory of Harriet J. Meek we 
place by the side of her own last, beautiful, and most appropriate 
contribution to our columns.—Eprror. 


Bricut visions awoke in her guileless heart, 

As lovely and pure as the Muse could impart; 

She listened, and heard, in her lonely hours, 

The song of the falls, of the leaves, and the flowers. 

The little blue violet opening its eye, 

Half filled with a tear as it looked to the sky; 

And the winds, as they sighed over mountain and 
vale, 

Spoke freely to her through each whispering gale. 


As she musingly wandered along the clear rill, 
Or thoughtfully strolled o’er the echoing hill, 

Or reclining beneath the broad arms of an oak, 
What heaven-born thoughts in her bosom awoke! 


From nature she turned to its Author and King, 
As a bird from the forest darts up on the wing, 
Half pausing at times, in its heavenward flight, 
To bathe its rich plumes in the ocean of light. 
There is little of earth, either lovely or true, 

But steals from our sight as a May-morning dew— 
Our Harriet thus, in the spring-time of life, 
Passed quickly away from its sorrow and strife. 
All calmly she breathed her pure spirit away; 
Too frail for the gem was its casket of clay; 

Her harp had been tuned for the songs of the blest, 
And the spirit uncaged winged away to its rest. 





THE FRIENDLESS MOURNER. 


BY MRS. EZ. L. B. COWDERY. 

“A plain-looking man, in a threadbare coat, went by this 
morning with the coffin of a child, apparently nine years of age, 
upon his shoulder. He stopped at the gate, and asked for a spade. 
When asked what he wanted with it, replied, ‘to bury his boy; 
for he was a stranger, and had no money.’ ”—OLp NewspaPer, 





Ir was hard, it was hard to see him die, 

With the dark’ning film of death on his eye, 
While the fever wasted his slight, fair frame, 
And his pale lips murmured his mother’s name; 
For by his hard couch stood his sire alone, 

Nor near him, to soothe in her kindly tone, 

Was the mother. Ah, no! her low, green grave 
Was made with her kindred, far o'er the wave. 
All alone watched the father o’er the son 

Till he died—till the last, low breath was drawn; 
Then gazed on the form of his cherished child, 
And then wept till his brain was well-nigh wild. 
Not a friend nor a foe was near to lay 

The form of the dead in its house of clay— 
That father buried, with his own worn hand, 
The son of his love, in the stranger’s land, 
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THE DOUBLE NATURE OF MAN. 


BY THZ EDITOR. 

“ Wuence came I? what am I? and whither am I 
bound ?” are questions of momentous importance to 
man. They are questions upon which his inquisi- 
tive nature hangs, with an intensity of interest that 
gathers about no other subject. For all that can 
elevate him in the scale of being; all that can direct 
to noble and virtuous purpose the mighty energies 
of his nature; in fine, all that can give permanency 
to his hopes of an eternal being, or satisfy l@s long- 
ings after immortality, are centered in the solution 
which reason and religion give of them. The very 
rules of life, the maxims of society, the ultimate 
purposes and aims of a social and immortal being, 
are to be formed and fashioned according to the 
decisions here given. For unless we know what 
man is; unless we know what are the present ob- 
jects of his being, and what is to be his final desti- 
nation; how can we prescribe rules for his conduct, 
or lay before him proper motives of action? And 
yet, how little does man know of himself! 

How little does he know of even his physical 
economy! After all the research of science, from 
the time that “know thyself” was first inscribed 
upon the temple of reason till the present hour, 
what has been the result? How little do we know, 
even after ages of laborious research, of the mech- 
anism of our own bodies! The coarser appurten- 
ances of the grand machinery are known; but the 
finer integuments of our being, which are essential 
to our existence, which give energy and power to 
the elastic springs of life, have, as yet, eluded the 
ken of science and the skill of human ingenuity. 
New discoveries have perpetually evolved new 
mysteries—displaying more and still more of the 
surpassingly wonderful organism of our bodies. 
What complexity of parts, and yet what unity of 
design! What mysterious interweaving of ma- 
chinery, what delicate, what wonderful processes; 
and yet how harmonious the combination, and what 
simplicity in the result! Who that looks upon this 
organism but is constrained to exclaim, “I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made!” 

But if the investigation of our physical nature is 
attended with so many difficulties and involves 
mysteries inscrutable to the unaided intellect, cau 
we wonder that the mind—the immaterial and 
thinking principle—should involve questions still 
more subtile and inexplicable? Can we wonder that 
the undying spirit—that emanation of light and 
glory from the bosom of the Eternal—should rise 
above our comprehension and elude the research of 
our unaided powers? Nothing can be more strik- 
ing than the impotent efforts of heathen philoso- 
phers to interrogate—to solve the mystery of this 
intangible, subtile, conscious element of our nature; 
unless, indeed, it be the equally impotent efforts of 
those who, though favored with the revelation of 
divine truth from God, have chosen to conduct their 








inquiries independently of it. Such are the men 
who prefer to wander in the barren deserts of spec- 
ulation, and to bewilder themselves with the mi- 
rages of their own imaginations, than to draw 
water from the fountain of truth, or sit beneath the 
shade and take of the fruit of the tree of life. Phi- 
losophy, eagle-eyed, has never, unaided, been able 
to solve the profound, the far-reaching mysteries 
that center in our nature. What a mystery, then, 
is man to himself! 
“T tremble at myself, 

And in myself am lost. How reason reels! 

O what a miracle to man is man!” 

I remember once to have stood, in the evening 
twilight, upon the edge of a towering precipice, 
from whose base the boundless ocean stretched 
away in solemn grandeur. What sublime emotions, 
what burnings of insatiable curiosity, thrilled the 
soul—deepening and still deepening, as night grad- 
ually threw its sable curtain over the scene! Just 
then a solitary star, rising in the east, sent stream- 
ing up, through the surrounding darkness, its pen- 
cil of light. From its distant home in the heavens, 
it seemed to say, ‘“‘ Mortal man, beyond the narrow 
bounds of thy vision—beyond the gloom and dark- 
ness that envelop thee, there is a world of light, 
a creation of glory.” So often do we, in imagina- 
tion, stand upon the outer verge of mortal life, and 
send our peering thoughts into the darlgefuture. 
What yearning desire takes hold upon us, to un- 
ravel its dark mysteries—to solve its dark problem ! 
What insatiable, restless anxieties to break over 
and go beyond the narrow limits that bound our 
vision, gush up from the very depths of the soul! 
Happy he, upon whose longing, weary vision’ breaks 
the rising star of heaven’s own most glorious truth, 
bringing “life and immortality to light.” To this 
light the soul instinctively responds, recognizing 
the glorious truth that “God is light, and in him is 
no darkness at all.” In this revelation, the great 
problem of human life—the nature and the destina- 
tion of man—is solved. It is presented, not in the 
form of mere hypothesis, not in the abstruse, meta- 
physical theories, but in the clear and broad state- 
ment of immutable truth. 

Let us begin with the first elements of this dis- 
cussion, that we may follow it, step by step, to the 
grand conclusion. At the verye outset, then, we 
find the double nature of man asserted. For while 
it was said that man was formed of the dust of the 
ground, it is also said that the Lord God breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul; and also that there is a spirit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding. 
Man, then, is an embodied spirit. When the Al- 
mighty had molded the dust into a form of beauty 
and majesty fit to become the abode of, and to be 
animated by a spirit, it was not left inanimate and 
dead. A mysterious and sublime emanation from 
himself was infused into the molded dust while as 
yet it was lifeless as the clod,a principle of feeling, 
of thought, and of action; a germ of immortality, 
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and man became a living soul. The union of these 
two elements constitutes the sublime mystery of 
humanity. How body and spirit may cohere—how 
they are made to blend together, to act in unison, to 
depend upon each other, we shall not undertake to 
explain, but shall satisfy ourselves with the demon- 
stration of the fact. The fact is tangible, but its 
mysteries branch off and spread out into the illim- 
itable and eternal. 
MAN POSSESSES A PHYSICAL NATURE. 

The entire universe of God, both science and rev- 
elation combine to assure us, is composed of two 
distinct and independent substances; namely, mat- 
terand mind. Each of these possesses peculiar and 
striking characteristics which distinguish it from 
the other. 

If it be asked what is meant by matter, or what 
matter is, we must confess our ignorance of what 
it is in itself, or in its essence. In this respect, its 
ontology is, so far as we know, beyond our reach. 
And the only advance we find it possible to make, 
is to point out some of the properties of matter as 
discerned by our senses, and exhibit some of the 
laws by which it is governed. Thus we say, it 
possesses extension, impenetrability, inertia, and 
form; and that it is governed by the laws of gravi- 
tation and cohesive attraction. Behind these prop- 
erties we can not go to explore the essence of that 
in whi¢h they inhere; for these properties, as ad- 
dressed to the senses, are the only media through 
which we become acquainted with its existence. 
Matter, thus defined, makes up the material uni- 
verse. And the human body itself, though curi- 
ously and wonderfully made, is only one of the 
modifications under which matter exists. The 
spirit may claim affinity with the skies; but the 
body—though its form be erect and stately, its front 
bold and daring—may say “ to corruption, thou art 
my father; to the worm, thou art my mother and 
sister;” for the grave is its home, and its bed is madc in 
darkness. 

The gross earth upon which we tread is the first 
or primal form of matter. The rank luxuriance of 
vegetation, which clothes the earth with new and 
living beauty, presents to us only a modification 
of the form under which matter exists. And if we 
advance still further and observe those bodies which 
are endowed with the peculiar honor of being the 
abode of animal and sentient life—whether it be 
the body of man or of beast—still it is matter, 
changed in form and relations, and not in nature. 
It is matter still, only existing under a new and 
highly modified form. Nor can matter, by any pos- 
sible transformation, be made to lose its distinctive 
characteristics, and assume the higher prerogatives 
of spirit. Change it as you may; condense, atten- 
uate, or refine it as you please, it will be matter 
still: the essential properties of matter will still 
remain, while the higher indications of intellect 
will no where appear. 

Man, then, possesses a body composed of matter, 
under the various modifications of bones, cartilages, 





sinews, muscles, nerves, arteries, and blood. But 
this body and this organization he possesses only 
in common with the brute creation. Nor can we 
discover any great advantage he possesses over 
them in this respect. His symmetry of conforma- 
tion is no more perfect, his organs are not better 
adapted to their ends, his joints have no better ar- 
ticulation, nor his sinews any firmer texture; nay, 
even the organs of sensation are often less delicate 
and sensitive in man than in the brute. Nor is the 
body of man any more guarded against the liabili- 
ties of matter. In none of these respects can we 
claim @y advantage for poor human nature. The 
beasts of the field perish, and so does man. In- 
deed, in whatever form matter may exist, it is liable 
to change. Even the granite bulwarks of the ever- 
lasting hills may crumble away in the lapse of time. 
Can it, then, be wonderful that the fine and deli- 
eate workmanship of the human frame should wear 
out by the common friction of use? or, when long 
exposed to the action of the elements, should fall 
into decay? How little honor, then, is to be at- 
tached to that body, which, with many, seems to 
be the object of chief concern. since its chief honor 
and glory is derived through its relations to the 
soul! 

Did we stop here, much as we might admire the 
beautiful organism of our bodies, interested as we 
might be in our investigation of its complicate ma- 
chinery, and important as might be the scientific 
theories involved, still it would be but a sad ac- 
count we could give of the nature and destination 
of man. The purposes of his animal existence here 
may be accomplished in a few years, and then the 
worn-out machinery is laid aside and forgotten—it 
wastes away in the charnel-house of the dead. “I 
said in my heart concerning the estate of the sons 
of men, that God might manifest them, and that 
they might see that they themselves are beasts. 
For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth 
beasts; even one thing befalleth them; as the one 
dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one 
breath; so that man hath no preéminence above a 
beast; for all is vanity. All go unto one place; all 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again.” But 
yet there is a wide and eternal distinction between 
man and the brute. ‘Who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast 
that goeth downward to the earth ?” 

MAN POSSESSES A SOUL, OR SPIRITUAL NATURE, 

“Man became a living soul.” We have used the 
term soul to express the spiritual element—the 
thinking principle of our nature. We use it as 
synonymous with mind and spirit. The operations 
of the soul are diversified, but its distinct individu- 
ality and the unity of its nature rest upon the firm- 
est basis of reason and truth. Sensation, reason, 
memory, imagination, will, are so many modes of 
the soul’s action; they leave the unity of the soul 
untouched. They are so many capabilities, prop- 
erties, or manifestations of the intelligent substance 
whose being and action are manifested through 
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them. These are the phenomena through which 
we are introduced to ‘a knowledge of the soul, and 
in the light of which we must study its nature and 
power. 

It must not, then, be thought amiss, if we con- 
fess that we know not in what the essence of soul or 
spirit consists. And we make the same confession, 
in the same manner and under the same limitations, 
that we frankly acknowledge our ignorance of the 
essence, the subject-being of matter. But though we 
were unable to tell what matter is, yet we found 
ourselves able to describe or define it by the sensi- 
ble properties it possesses and the laws by which 
it is governed. So it is with the soul. Though 
we are unable to throw aside the vail and gaze upon 
its essence, yet we may discover its existence, and 
something of its nature and qualities, from our con- 
sciousness and observation of its operations. Every 
one is conscious of a principle within him, superior 
to the frame it inhabits. There is something that 
warms into life and excites to motion the machinery 
of our bodies, which is beyond the artist’s skill or 
the chemist’s power. There is a beauty lit up in 
the expressions of the countenance, which the paint- 
er’s skill can never reach; for it is not an attribute 
of matter. Itis the high and indisputable proof of 
the divinity that dwells within us. “It is a flame 
from heaven, purer than Promethean fire, that vivi- 
fies and energizes the breathing form. It is an im- 
material essence, a being that quickens matter and 
imparts life, sensation, motion to the intricate 
frame-work of our bodies; which wills when we act, 
attends when we perceive, looks into the past when 
we reflect, and, not content with the present, shoots 
with all its aims and with all its hopes into the fu- 
turity that is forever dawning upon it.” 

The properties of the mind are manifested in per- 
ception, thought, feeling, volition, reason, and the 
passions. That every one intuitively recognizes a 
something in his breast, which puts forth the distinct 
operations indicated by these words, the universal 
experience of men will abundantly testify. They 
are not the acts, the operations of matter; they can 
not be predicated concerning the body. Thought 
is intangible; you can not see it as you can see 
light; you can not cause it to travel the magnetic 
wire as you may cause electricity to travel. But, 
just as the magnetic telegraph is only the vehicle 
of thought, of ideas, which it neither originates 
nor constitutes, so are our physical organs only the 
media for the transmission, the outward expression of 
ideas, which they have no power to originate. It 
becomes, then, one of the clearest dictates of 
reason, that if there be this wide difference—this 
essential and radical difference between the proper- 
ties, the characteristics of matter and spirit, they 
must be essentially different in their nature. No 
one can prove infidel to what he feels; and he who 
marks the swellings of human thought, passion, de- 
sire—expanding and enlarging to the grasp of infin- 
ity and eternity—can not fail to discern within him 
the elements of a spiritual and eternal existence. 





** Who reads his bosom, reads immortal life; 
Or nature there imposing on her sons, 
Has written fables, man was made a lie.” 


Thus are we led to the indubitable conviction that 

there is a spirit in man, and that he has become a liv- 

ing soul. 

THE SOUL IS NOT THE RESULT OF PHYSICAL ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

Every instinct of our nature, no less than the 
calm exercise of reason, coincides with the Scrip- 
ture declaration, that “there is a spirit in man.” 
Yet men have not been wanting, who have sought 
to prove that themselves and all their race are only 
a higher order of brutes. They have used the 
spirit—the noble and godlike intellect bestowed 
upon them—in fruitless effort to prove that no such 
thing as soul or spirit exists. The doctrine of this 
class of philosophers is, that the soul of man, in- 
stead of being a substance in itself—instead of pos- 
sessing an existence distinct from that of the body— 
is a mere result of the peculiar bodily organization. 
Their theory is, that “the bones, muscles, nerves, 
blood-vessels, and brain, constitute a thinking and 
feeling machine—working on chemical and me- 
chanical principles.” Such a machine as is here 
described, when four-footed, is a brute; when a 
biped, with wings and feathers, a fowl; and when 
a biped, without wings or feathers,a man. Mar- 
velous discovery! If this be “modern science,” 
what is modern folly? 

This summary method of robbing a man of him- 
self, we shall subject to a somewhat rigid analysis; 
and the more so, as there seems to be a specious 
plausibility about it, and many are disposed to con- 
cede to it as a scientific deduction of great force 
and subtilty. On the other hand, we aver that it is 
utterly unwarranted by any sound induction of 
facts; nay, further, that it is utterly irreconcilable 
with the phenomena of mental action, or with 
facts. 

1. We object, then, in the first place, that this 
specious theory solves no mystery and removes no 
difficulty. It, at most, only changes the ground of 
difficulty, but leaves the very fact seeking solution 
as mysterious and inexplicable as before. If the 
declaration, that “there is a spirit in man,” is to 
be rejected because it is mysterious and above our 
comprehension, we submit that the assumption that 
these phenomena originate in the physical organi- 
zation of our bodies, involves a mystery equally 
inexplicable, and on the same ground must also be 
rejected. If we can not upon philosophical princi- 
ples explain the origin and nature of mind, still 
more difficult shall we find the task of explaining 
by what process matter may become endowed with 
such transcendent, such surprising power. 

The very idea that organic matter could, by any 
possibility, be made to exhibit such surprising 
power, is a supposition too absurd to be received 
without the most clear and indubitable evidence. 
What is there to be found in the composition of the 
brain and nervous system, or in their organization, 
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that would lead us to look for the development of 
thought, feeling, or conscience in them? The brain 
has been analyzed, and, in some instances, water 
has been found to. predominate—in others, carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen.* Nay, the pineal gland, 
that interior and mysterious organ of the brain, 
supposed by Descartes, and many philosophers 
after him, to be the seat of the soul, has been ana- 
lyzed, and the result was, phosphate of lime! If 
the brain at large constitutes the soul, then the 
soul is only a peculiar combination of carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, etc.; or if the pineal gland consti- 
tute the soul, then its principal element is phos- 
phate of lime. Something truly is gained, if this 
wonderful theory be true. We have at last found 
out what the soul is. And when the wise man 
again inquires, “ Who knoweth the spirit of man?” 
these sage philosophers may respond, “ We! it is 
phosphate of lime.” But what! has a peculiar com- 
bination of carbon and a few other elemental sub- 
stances or simple phosphate of lime been the 
cause—the fons et origo—of all the glorious mani- 
festations of intellect that have been made among 
men? Is it carbon that has given origin to the cre- 
ations of art? Is it oxygen that blazed out in the 
glaring fires of eloquence? Is it hydrogen that 
soared in the philosophy of Newton and sought, 
with all-comprehending grasp, to encircle the uni- 
verse of God? Was it phosphate of lime that 
wove the garlands of poetry, and thus touched the 
tender cords of human sympathy, taste, and senti- 
ment? The idea is too preposterous!—the ab- 
surdity is too monstrous! Nay, it is the soul only 
that can enable us 
**To rise in science as in bliss; 

Initiate in the mysteries of the skies; 

To read creation, read its mighty plans— 

The plan and execution to collate.” 

2. According to this theory. the intellectual power 
of man is a result or effect of his bodily organiza- 
tion, just as a mechanical force is acquired by the 
skillful adaptation of machinery. Now, it must be 
borne in mind, that it is the machinery which origin- 
ates and modifies the force or power; and nothing 
can be more absurd than the supposition, that the 
force, which is the mere result or effect produced by 
the machinery, could exert the least influence over 
the machinery itself. There is a physical impossi- 
bility in the case. And so it must be with man, if 
this theory be true. If the mental phenomena be 
the mere result or force engendered by bodily or- 
ganization, that phenomena must be entirely sub- 
ject to the laws which govern the physical nature. 
Instead of acting upon or exerting any influence 
over our bodies, the mind will be acted upon and 
entirely controlled—it will be produced, modified, 





* One hundred parts of the brain, according to Vanqutelin, con- 
sist of—water 80; albumen 7; white fatty matter 4.53; red fatty 
matter 0.70; osmazome 1.12; phosphorus 1.5; acids, salts, and 
sulphur 5.15. According to Sass and Pfaff—carbon 53.48; hydro- 
gen 16.89; nitrogen 6.70; oxygén 18.49; fixed salts 3.36; phos- 
phorus 1.08, 


and, in the end, destroyed by the conditions of our 
physical being. But, we ask, is the mind the mere 
slave of our material bodies? Rather, does it not 
often force these bodies to action, even against the 
strong instincts of our nature? Does not the mind 
possess a strong and controlling influence over our 
bodies? How, then, can it be a mere result or effect 
of bodily organization, unless we are prepared to 
admit the gross absurdity that the effect may control 
the cause? You may, with as much consistency, 
suppose that the hands of a watch or clock pro- 
duce the motion of the machinery. 

3. But, again: this theory represents the soul of 
man as “the final result and efflorescence of a con- 
tinually refined life of the nerves; or that reason 
and will are nothing but the organic life of matter, 
which, by a refined process, attains the power of 
thinking and willing.” In what this “ refined proc- 
ess” consists, these sage philosophers do not con- 
descend to tell us. But if the soul be made thus 
dependent wpon the bodily organization, it must 
follow that as the body becomes enfeebled by age or 
disease, the mind must suffer a corresponding dedil- 
ity. But this is so far from being the case, that a 
large number of those distinguished for intellectual 
power, have possessed but feeble and emaciated 
frames. The history of all men, of all ages, con- 
firms the general truth, that the vigor and force of 
intellect depend in comparatively but a slight de- 
gree upon the corresponding qualities of the body. 
The deep mysteries of science have been penetrated 
with long-continued and devoted toil, even while 
the body was bowed beneath the pressure of intirm- 
ity and.disease. The genius of poetry, too, has 
tuned those celestial notes and strung those heavy- 
enly lays that will never cease to touch, for high 
and holy purpose, the cords of human sympathy, 
even when consumption’s pallid hues overspread 
the dying countenance. Read the works of Rich- 
ard Watson; trace the footsteps of his giant intel- 
lect on every page, and then tell me, would you 
have expected to find such a radiant, godlike intel- 
lect incased in so sickly and feeble a habitation of 
clay? Nay, “it has been found that paralysis has 
unnerved and unstrung the whole system, and yet the 
mind of man has remained unscathed. I will quote 
a case; that of the celebrated, the witty, and the 
clever diplomatist, Talleyrand. His body was ina 
most wretched, diseased, and distressed condition 
one can conceive; and yet the subtilty, and the 
wisdom, and the skill, and the talent, and the pen- 
etration of that diplomatist, are allowed to have 
remained, to his last moments, unequaled. I may 
also refer to the celebrated Dean Swift. It was 
said that before he died, his body was a moving 
tomb; and yet his mind was as vigorous as in his 
earlier years.” How often, when the body is pros- 
trated by disease, enfeebled in all its energies, has 
the mind, instead of partaking of the body’s weak- 
ness, retained all its energy and power! The pow- 
ers of memory have been unaffected, the percep- 





tions have been clear and distinct, and reason has 
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retained undoubted supremacy upon its throne. 
Nay, how often, while the body was in the last 
stages of dissolution, when it possessed not a sin- 
gle capability entire, has the mind blazed up with 


| 





unwonted luster, and put forth unaccustomed en- | 


ergy. The philosophic and eloquent Dr. Fisk, 
while in a dying state, exclaimed, “I now feel a 
strength of soul and an energy of mind, which this 
body, though afflicted and pained, can not impair. 
The soul has an energy of its own; and so far from 
my body pressing my soul down to the dust, I feel 
as if my soul had almost power to raise the body 
upward and bear it away.” 

Such phenomena as these are utterly inexplica- 
ble on any such theory as that which regards the 
mind merely as the result of physical organization. 

4. But let us pursue this infidel theory still fur- 
ther; let us grapple with it on its own ground; let 
us endeavor, by a consideration of our physical econ- 
omy, especially our nervous organization, to ascer- 
tain whether mind and brain are synonymous. 

To utterly disprove this, it is only necessary to 
remark that the brain may be diseased while the 
intellectual capability is unaffected. The brain 
has often been extensively diseased, without the 
phenomena of mind being affected in any sensible 
degree. The annals of medical science abound 
with such instances, authenticated by the highest 
authority. Dr. Moore says of the experiments of 
M. Flouren, that ‘they prove that the brain may* 
be destroyed, to a large extent, in any direction, 
without destroying any of the functions of mind.” 
Morgagni and Haller, distinguished anatomists, 
claim to have ascertained, by a wide induction of 
facts, that every part of the brain has been found 
to be destroyed or disorganized, in one instance or 
another, while yet the individuals have not been 
deprived of mind, or even affected in their intel- 
lectual powers. We do not mean that the whole 
brain has been destroyed in any one individual, and 
that intellectual life still remained; but that a por- 
tion of the brain in one instance, and a different 
portion in another instance, and so on, till the ag- 
gregate would embrace every organic portion of 
the brain. As an illustration, Dr. Abercrombie 
mentions the case of a lady, one entire half of whose 
brain was reduced to a mass of disease; and yet 
she retained her faculties to the last, and had been 
enjoying herself at a convivial party only a few 
hours before her sudden death. A man is men- 
tioned by Dr. Ferrier, who died very suddenly, re- 
taining all his faculties till the very moment of dis- 
solution; but on examining his head, the whole 
right hemisphere of the brain was found destroyed 
by suppuration. 

Numerous examples might be brought forward 
from the mournful catalogue of human accidents 
and infirmities; but these are sufficient to show us, 
in the clear light of demonstration, that though the 
brain and nervous system generally are the ap- 


pointed organs through which the mind communi- | 


cates with the material world, yet that mind pos- 
Vou. XII.—12 





sesses an existenceand a power of action independ- 
ent of and superior to its earthly habitation. 

There is still another absurdity in which this 
physical theory of mind would involve us, when 
we apply to it the facts of science just elicited. 
Now, if, according to this theory, the brain consti- 
tutes the mind, then, when a man has lost half his 
brain he has lost half his mind. But it will be ob- 
jected, perhaps, that the brain is a double organ, 
and that each part is possessed of full and separate 
power of action. If the objector admits that the 
brain is an organ or instrument, then he must also 


| concede that it is an organ or instrument made for 


something else, that is, for the soul to use, and he 
thus gives up the whole ground of controversy; or 
he must take refuge in the gross absurdity, that the 
organ uses itself. We leave him to choose which- 
ever horn of the dilemma he pleases. But does the 
objector assert that the brain constitutes the mind; 
and yet, that it is made up of two distinct parts, 
each fully capable of performing all the functions 
usually attributed to mind? Then must he also 
admit that the person who possesses both these 
parts—that is, has a whole brain—possesses two 
minds! Such are some of the absurdities into 
which men fall, when, refysing the revelation from 
God, which only can solve the problem and the 
mystery of human life, they attempt to carve out 
for themselves something more congenial to their 
own pride and self-complacency, than the simple 
yet profound philosophy of the Bible. 

5. But, again: “I appeal to the consciousness of 
every individual, that he feels a power within him 
totally distinct from any function of the body. 
What other conception than this can he form of 
that power by which he recalls the past and pro- 
vides for the future; by which he ranges uncon- 
trolled from world to world, and from system to 
system; surveys the works of all-creating power, 
and rises to the contemplation of the eternal Cause? 
To what function of matter shall he liken that 
principle, by which he loves and fears, joys and 
sorrows; by which he is elated by hope, excited by 
enthusiasm, or sunk into the horrors of despair? 
These changes also he feels, in many instances, to 
be equally independent of impressions from with- 
out, and of the condition of his bodily frame. In 
the most peaceful state of every corporeal function, 
passion, remorse, or anguish may rage within; and 
while the body is racked with the most frightful 
diseases, the mind may repose in tranquillity and 
hope.” We pause here to inquire, What do all 
these things teach us? Evidently, that “there is a 
spirit in man.” 

6. We might go further and throng fact upon 
fact, to show the independent existence of our spir- 
itual nature; but we shall satisfy ourselves with 
one additional illustration. 

The science of chemistry has succeeded in ana- 
lyzing the composition of man’s physical nature. 
It has discovered the elements of which it is com 
posed, and the proportions in which each is mixed 
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The following 


pound these elements again; but man it has not, can | line was also carved on the stone: 


not form. Nor can it, even by the most refined and 
delicate process, impart animal life to the smallest 
organic existence. Upon this point the experiments 
of philosophy have been utterly at fault. Who can 
snatch from the altar of the living God the Prome- 
thean fire, that breathes life and animation into the 


blush at its empty boasting, and cease its clamorous 
self-applause, till it has solved the mysterious and 
awful problem, “‘ What is life ?” 





LIGHTS AND SHADES OF YOUTHFUL LIFE. 


BY REV. J. T. BARR, OF INVERNESS 


NUMBER I. 


MARIA’S GRAVE. 


PART I. 


‘lt is the penalty of all that breathe 
To suffer grief: there’s none that doth escape— 
This world is full of mourners.” 

Ar a moderate distance from the Sussex coast, 
and in the direction of the Weald of Kent, there is 
a lovely village, situated in a deep valley, present- 
ing to the eye of the traveler many picturesque 
beauties. The soil is remarkably fertile; and the 
hop-gardens which abound in the neighborhood, 
have often attracted the gaze of strangers. The 
cottages of the peasantry also present an interest- 
ing appearance; their white-washed walls being 
mostly covered with woodbine and honeysuckle. 
Every object, indeed, in this delightful spot, exhib- 
its the appearance of rural elegance and simplicity. 
At the extremity of the village, between an avenue 
of trees, there is a green lane leading to a little em- 
inence, on which stands the church, whose Gothic 
tower is partially covered with ivy. From the bur- 
jal-ground, in which the sacred edifice is inclosed, 
there is an extensive view of the waters of the Eng- 
lish Channel. On several occasions, I have sat on 
some “ moldering heap,” in this little cemetery, for 
the purpose of inhaling the pure sea-breezes, and 
of feasting my eyes on the blue expanse, while the 
western sun has been gradually sinking beneath 
the ocean wave. 

The first time that I visited this quiet resting- 
place of the dead, was in the summer of 18—, 
The day was lovely; and though the sun poured 
his scorching beams on the parched and thirsty 
earth, the air was, in some degree, tempered by the 
cooling breeze which blew from the “ vasty deep.” 
I rambled through the church-yard, occasionally 
pausing to read the inscriptions on the various 
tombstones—many of them of aremote age. There 
was one, however, of recent date, inscribed to the 
memory of “ Maria , Who departed this life in 





| ** She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.” 

Though there was nothing in the inscription to ex- 

| cite a more than ordinary impression, yet the early 
age at which the deceased had been called away, 
and the affecting line which was appended as an 





| 
| 
epitaph, brought to my recollection one whom I had 
inanimate clod of clay? Let foolhardy infidelity formerly known, and who, in the midst of youth 





and beauty, had prematurely sickened and died. 
While I stood pensively musing at the grave of 
Maria, a young man, respectably attired, made his 
appearance. Absorbed in a train of reflections, 
which this simple record has so involuntarily called 
forth in my own mind, I did not notice the stranger 
till he was close to the grave. He seemed to feel a 
peculiar interest in visiting this melancholy spot; for 
I observed the moisture filling his eyes, as he gazed 
on the green turf. This led me to suppose that he 
had been acquainted with Maria—probably related 
to her—and I sincerely hoped he would be able to 
communicate some particulars respecting her his- 
tory. In this I was not disappointed; for after the 
interchange of a few brief remarks on the mutabil- 
ity of earthly possessions, and the importance of 
securing a hope of a more enduring inheritance— 
even a heavenly one—he gave me, in substance, the 
following account: 

Maria, he said, was a native of this secluded vil- 
slage, and among its romantic beauties had passed 
her life’s brief day. She had an only brother, called 
Henry, almost two years older than herself. They 
were seldom separated; for they loved each other 
with the tenderest affection. At an early age they 
were deprived of both their parents, the father dy- 
ing in the space of a month after the remains of his 
partner had been committed to the dust. When 
these distressing bereavements took place, Maria 
had just attained her fifteenth year. 

Thus, in the very morning of life, the brother 
and sister found themselves to be orphans, without 
a single relation to counsel them, and almost desti- 
tute of the means of support. But they had a 
Father in heaven who cared for them. To him 
they looked for protection; for they had been 
early taught to love and fear God. And he who 
feedeth the young ravens when they cry, raised 
them up friends to shield them from poverty and 
want. 

A benevolent lady, who had long resided in the 
neighborhood, received Maria into her house, treated 
her as a member of her own family, and, till the 
day of her death, watched over her with the ten- 
derness of a mother. Provision was also made for 
Henry. Having already spent several years of his 
life at an excellent academy, his education was re- 
spectable; and a gentleman who kept a boarding- 


in his establishment. 
Thus, in the time of their extremity, and when 
their future prospects appeared dark and cloudy, 





the sunshine of hope began to illumine their path, 





school in the village, engaged him as an assistant * 
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and both brother and sister found a comfortable 
home in the place of their. nativity. 

For about twelve months Henry was happy and 
contented in his new situation. The hours ap- 
peared to glide away with down upon their wings. 
No untoward circumstance had, as yet, occurred to 
ruffle his peace, or disturb his tranquillity. He was 
respected by his master, and much beloved by the 
pupils committed to his charge. But now a change 
took place, which proved fatal to his hopes and ex- 
pectations. His master’s son, who had been, for 
more than two years, tutor in a large school ina 
populous town, returned home, having been dis- 
missed from his situation for some dereliction of 
duty. He was a youth of strong passions, and of 
an overbearing disposition. His turbulent spirit, 
which he took no pains to control, soon began to 
show itself in persecuting the unoffending orphan. 
For a time, the latter endured it without complain- 
ing, and patiently submitted to a series of petty 
annoyances, rather than relinquish his situation. 
But the crisis soon came. Henry was one morning 
seated at his desk, preparing themes for his schol- 
ars, when his cruel tormentor made his appearance. 
He was in an unusually ill humor, as if some re- 
cent occurrence had soured his temper. He began 
to animadvert on Henry’s management of the school, 
and to find fault with his general arrangements. 
Even in the presence of the boys, he called him a 
blockhead. Henry could endure this no longer. 
His spirit was roused, the color came into his face, 
and casting on his persecutor a look of ineffable 
scorn, his first impulse was to fell the insulter to 
the earth. But his uplifted arm was providentially 
arrested by the schoolmaster, who, at that moment, 
had entered the room. Finding it to be impossible 
to remain under the same roof with one so ungov- 
ernable in his temper, he bade a hasty adieu to his 
master, and sought an interview with his beloved 
sister. She wept at the recital of her brother’s 
wrongs, and entreated him to commit his cause into 
the hands of God. 

“But what am I to do, Maria?” he cried in a 
desponding tone; “I am without the means of sup- 
port.” 

“Know you not, Henry,” said the pious girl, 
‘that God has promised to be a father to the father- 
less? Trust in him, and I have no doubt, in a 
short time, some providential door will be opened.” 

“ But, my sweet sister, though God has promised 
to be a present help in time of need, he will only 
help those who help themselves. And as there is 
no prospect of meeting with a situation here, I am 
resolved to seek one in London.” 

At this suggestion the countenance of Maria sud- 
denly became pale, and her tears flowed afresh. 
She conjured him to abandon such an idea, and not 
to think of leaving her. Her entreaties, however, 
were vain; and on the next morning, after weeping 
an adieu to his beloved sister, Henry left his native 
village for the gay metropolis. 

Slow passed the lingering hours of that melan- 
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choly day, as Maria sat in the solitude of her apart- 
ment musing on her absent brother, whom she be- 
gan seriously to apprehend she might never see 
again. And this notion was greatly strengthened 
by the conviction of the delicate state of her health, 
which sometimes led her to think that she should 
not long be an inhabitant of the world. 

After the lapse of a week, she received a letter 
from him—a welcome letter—couched in language 
the most affectionate. It informed her that he had 
already obtained a situation as clerk in a respecta- 
ble house, with a competent salary; that his health 
was good; and that the only interruption to his 
happiness was the absence of his sweet sister. He 
indulged the hope, however, at no distant period, 
of paying her a visit. 

This first communication from her brother was 
perused by Maria with tears of gratitude. And 
from this time she became more reconciled to the 
separation, especially as there appeared to be a pros- 
pect of their meeting again. For the first six months 
from the time of his departure, she continued to 
hear from him almost every week. But his cor- 
respondence was at length abruptly terminated. 
From some mysterious cause, which she did not 
live to hear explained, she never afterward received 
a letter from him. This preyed upon her spirits, 
and greatly tended to strengthen the malady which 
was hastening her to an untimely grave. Weeks 
and months rolled away, but still she received no 
tidings. She wrote to his employers, and received 
an answer stating that he had been dismissed from 
their service, and that they were utterly ignorant 
as to his present abode. 

* * * * * * 

Sweetly rose the summer sun on a cloudless 
morning in July, tipping the summits of the dis- 
tant hills with his orient light, when the lovely 
Maria, with her head reclining on her dying pillow, 
thus addressed the benevolent lady who had been 
so kind to her, both in sickness and in health, and 
who now sat, bathed in tears, by the side of the 
bed: “I feel the hand of death is upon me. I con- 
fess it is hard to leave you, for you have been to 
me more than a mother. But I feel comforted with 
the assurance that our parting is but brief. We 
shall soon meet again in a brighter world!” 

Then, pointing with her taper finger to the rising 
sun, whose earliest beams began to illuminate the 
chamber of death, she thus continued: “ That glo- 
rious orb is beautiful to behold; but the brightness 
of my Father's glory is infinitely more transcend- 
ent. I shall see him face to face.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the pious woman, “and I 
rejoice to know that such consolation is yours; that 
you possess a hope that maketh not ashamed. The 
recollection of your triumphant departure will 
serve to cheer the few solitary years that I may be 
spared to see, before I am called to join the spirit 
of my foster-child in glory.” 

For several minutes the poor invalid lay still, 
overcome by the exertion of speaking. The silence 
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of death appeared to have sealed her lips, but still 
she breathed. Her thoughts were upon heaven, 
and upon her beloved parents, whom she anticipa- 
ted meeting there. And then 


‘She thought of Henry! might she live 
One parting word to say—one kiss to give? 
Might life’s decaying lamp just faintly burn, 
That she at once might welcome his return, 
And bid farewell forever? That was all 
She wished on earth.” 


Casting an anxious look on her aged benefactress, 
she at length sighed, “‘O that I could have an as- 
surance of meeting Henry there!” 

«My dear Maria, be composed. Though his fate 
is at present unknown, I hope, if still living, the 
providence of God will continue to watch over 
him.” 

“ When I am gone—and I feel my hour is come— 
should you ever see my poor brother—” 

Here the expiring saint was overcome—the current 
of life was ebbing fast—her eyes became glazed, 
and with her last breath she whispered, “Tell him 
my dying lips pronounced his name!” 

The struggle was over—her heart ceased to beat, 
and her spirit soared to heaven. 

PART II. 
“That heart hath sinned—hath suffered, but thy balm 
Hath healed the wounded breast, and bade a calm 
Be on its heavings.” 

Having recorded, in the preceding chapter, the 
early decease of the amiable Maria, it is now time 
to return to Henry. He arrived in London about 
three o’clock in the afternoon; and while perambu- 
lating the crowded streets of this vast emporium, 
was powerfully struck with its noise and bustle, as 
compared with the stillness and monotony of his 
native village. Saint Paul’s Cathedral, with its 
mighty dome; the Monument, tapering toward the 
clouds; and especially the magnitude of the Thames, 
with the numerous vessels floating on its unruffled 
bosom, astonished and delighted him. But his first 
and great object was to seek employment. In this 
he was very assiduous; and though for several days 
his applications were unsuccessful, he was not dis- 
couraged, having, as he supposed, a sufficiency of 
money to defray his expenses for several weeks. 
At length he succeeded in obtaining a situation as 
underclerk in a warehouse in the borough, at a 
moderate salary. His pleasing address, his compe- 
tent abilities, and, above all, his strict integrity, 
gradually won upon his employers, and for several 
months he felt at home in his new sphere of labor. 
His salary was also increased; and here he might 
have remained for many years, respected and ca- 
ressed, had he not, in an evil hour, listened to the 
‘counsel of the ungodly.” 

He had procured comfortable lodgings in the 
Kent Road. An attorney’s clerk had also taken 
apartments under the same roof. This man, who 
was several years older than Henry, was of an affa- 
ble disposition. He had read much, and appeared 





to possess an intelligent mind. But he was an un- 
believer. He regarded the word of God as the cun- 
ning work of man—a cunningly devised fable. Yet 
in his conversation he was pleasing and insinua- 
ting. There was a naiveté—an openness in his 
manner of giving expression to his sentiments, 
which appeared to deprive them of their venom; so 
that, in spite of his convictions, Henry began to 
esteem his society. Alas! he saw not the gulf into 
which he was about to plunge. He had not suffi- 
cient experience of the deceitfulness of the human 
heart to guard against its fallacious developments, 
nor fixedness of purpose sufficient to eschew the 
secret poison, which, being administered under the 
mask of friendship, was insidiously undermining 
his moral principles. He too credulously listened 
to the sophistical reasonings of his new associate. 
The consequence was, the pernicious tenets of infi- 
delity, which the latter had so fearlessly advocated, 
began to operate on his unsuspecting mind, and in 
a short time the deluded Henry professed to be a 
convert to his opinions! 

A change of creed naturally led to a change of 
conduct—and a fearful change it proved. Having 
sacrificed the principles which he had imbibed from 
the oracles of truth, and which had hitherto re- 
strained him from many vicious practices, he be- 
came the voluntary dupe of his corrupt ineli- 
nations. 

From this time Henry and his fellow-lodger be- 
came almost inseparable companions. They gener- 
ally spent their evenings at a neighboring inn, 
where they usually met with a number of kindred 
spirits. At first Henry was shocked at their impi- 
ous language and blasphemous expressions. Night 
after night, while seated in that synagogue of Satan, 
surrounded by these skeptical declaimers, he heard 
the religion which he had been instructed to vener- 
ate, slandered and reviled; and the name of the 
Redeemer, which he had been early taught to love, 
treated with profaneness and derision! The qualms 
of conscience, however, which he at first experi- 
enced, on his initiation into the hellish school, and 
which rendered even those nocturnal orgies dis- 
tressing to his soul, gradually wore away. He en- 
deavored to throw off all the restraints of moral ob- 
ligation, and to persuade himself that the Bible was 
not true, in order that he might be relieved from 
the fear of future retribution, which a belief in its 
sacred pages had hitherto kept alive in his mind. 

He thus cast away the fear of God, abandoned 
himself to intemperance, and neglected the duties 
of his office. The result may be conjectured. His 
employers, after exercising much forbearance, dis- 
missed him from their service. 

Thus, after a residence of eighteen months in the 
metropolis, he found himself without employment, 
and not possessing a shilling in the world! Day 
after day he wandered about the streets of the city 
in quest of a situation, but without success. His 
boasted courage forsook him, and hope died in his 
bosom. Starvation began to stare him in the face, 
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and he now experienced the insufficiency of his in- 
dependent theory to support him amidst the horrors 
which were thickening around him, or to dissipate 
the gloom which was gathering over his troubled 
spirit. In his df&tress he importuned his infidel 
associates for help. But they only laughed at his 
downcast countenance. In vain he pleaded that he 
was destitute of food, and that for nearly a month 
he had only been preserved from actual want by 
parting with some articles of apparel which he 
could ill spare. Thus the very men who had been 
the instruments of accelerating his fall, contem- 
plated, without a pang of remorse, the ruined hopes 
and blighted prospects of their unsuspecting victim. 

Muttering a curse on the heads of the unfeeling 
wretches, he abandoned their society forever, and 
resolved to make another effort to obtain employ- 
ment. This effort was crowned with success. He 
became engaged as a writing-master in a school in 
the neighborhood of Tottenham Court Road. Here 
also he might have done well, and have redeemed 
his character; but with returning prosperity he re- 
lapsed into his intemperate habits. And one even- 
ing, on returning from a public house, at a late 
hour, he became quarrelsome with some passengers 
in the street. He was arrested by a policeman, 
whom, in the frenzy of the moment, he stryck. 
For this offense, which was clearly proved against 
him, he was committed to prison for six weeks. 

It was during his incarceration in the jail, that 
he was effectually awakened to all the horrors of 
his real situation. The Holy Spirit, whom he had 
so long and so grievously insulted, began to operate 
upon his mind. His sins appeared before his star- 
tled imagination in terrible array. His rebellious 
spirit was humbled, and, like the heart-broken pub- 
lican in the Gospel, he smote upon his breast, 
scarcely daring to lift his eyes to heaven. Such 
was the agony of his mind, that for several nights 
he dared not close his eyes in sleep lest he should 
wake in everlasting burnings. But though he had 
awfully sinned—though he had joined with infidels 
and scoffers in making a jest of the Christian re- 
ligion—his case was not desperate; he was not be- 
yond the reach of mercy. The blood of sprinkling, 
which speaketh better things than that of Abel, 
had lost none of its efficacy. And when the peni- 
tent youth was at length enabled to plead that blood, 
and to exercise faith in the only Savior, he expe- 
rienced that though his sins had been as “ scarlet,” 
they were now “white as snow.” Peace was im- 
parted to his unhappy bosom, and while rejoicing 
in the liberty of the sons of God, the walls of his 
prison seemed to respond to his songs of thanks- 
giving. 

When the term of his imprisonment was expired, 
he resolved to return, without delay, to the place 
of his birth, that he might again enjoy the society 
of his beloved sister, whom he had so long and so 
cruelly slighted. He accordingly left London, the 
scene of his vices and his sufferings, and beheld, 
without regret, its splendid columns receding in 





the distance. He traveled on foot, not having 
money sufficient for the coach-fare. . 

It was on a beautiful afternoon, toward the close 
of autumn, when he arrived in the suburbs of his 
native village. And O what pleasurable emotions 
pervaded his bosom, as he once more gazed on the 
green meadows and purple hills, over which he 
had often rambled in his boyish days, accompanied 
by his little sister! Though faint with fatigue, and 
ready to sink from the effects of his long journey, 
the sight of these well-known objects seemed, for a 
moment, to inspire him with new vigor. His path 
to the village lay through the church-yard; and as 
he hurried along, his eye glanced on a tombstone 
within a few yards of the path, and which appeared 
to have been recently placed there. On a nearer 
approach he recognized the name of his sister. 
Scarcely believing what his eyes assured him was 
true, he read the inscription again and again, till, 
completely overcome by the violence of his emo- 
tions, he fell senseless on the grave. When restored 
to consciousness, he found himself lying on a bed 
in the house of the benevolent lady, who had been 
as a mother to poor Maria. This excellent woman 
had not suffered a day to pass since the interment 
of the lovely orphan, without visiting her grave. 
It was on one of these visits that she discovered 
the returned wanderer in a state of insensibility. 
She promptly procured help and had him conveyed 
to her own house, where he remained for several 
weeks a prey to the most cutting rebukes of con- 
science. A short time previously the schoolmas- 
ter had died, and his rebellious son, who had be- 
come disgusted with the solitude of a country life, 
had removed to a distant town. When the health 
and spirits of Henry had become, in some de- 
gree, recruited, he succeeded in reéstablishing the 
school; and by unwearied attention to its duties, as 
well as by the consistency of his moral deport- 
ment, he secured the respect and support of his 
neighbors. 

Such were the affecting particulars communica- 
ted to me by the stranger at the grave of Maria. 

During the recital my companion wept much, 
and several times paused in his narrative, to wipe 
away the tears which ever and anon started into 
his eyes. But he was now calm and composed, as 
if the mere relation had brought a temporary relief 
to his mind. 

“Then Henry is still in the village ?” I remarked. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and he dwells in yonder 
cottage on the outskirts of the village.” 

It was a beautiful cottage, with a pleasant gar- 
den in front. Its amber-colored walls were par- 
tially concealed by the honeysuckle and the vine. 
The roof was thatched and nearly overrun by the 
mantling ivy, while the little windows reflected the 
golden rays of the setting sun. 

“Before leaving this interesting locality,” I ob- 
served, “it would afford me much pleasure to see 
the brother of Maria. His history has produced a 
peculiar interest in my mind.” 
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“Then your wish has been already gratified,” | 
said-my companion; “ Jam Henry! In me you be- | 


hold the brother of Maria! My course of existence 
has indeed been deeply checkered. My dream of 
romance has passed away; and for me the poetry 
of life is forever at an end. The recollections of 
the past continue to imbitter my solitary hours; 
and the objects which I contemplated in my early 
days with the warmest enthusiasm, have lost their 
power to soothe or please me. I feel alone in the 
world. Though still in the spring of life, the sun 
of my earthly hopes has set; and I am looking 
through the dim twilight of this world to a ‘ morn- 
ing without clouds,’ and to a kingdom of unfading 
glory, where I shall again behold my adored Maria, 
and join my sainted parents in the paradise of 
God.” 


O’rr the broad Atlantic’s wave, 
Thou didst many a danger brave— 
Seek this free and happy land, 
From thy far-off “ father-land.” 
Gladly we thy welcome sing, 

For thou dost Euterpe bring. 

Music is a thing I love, 

Such as the lone turtle-dove 

Softly falters from his tongue, 

The green cypress boughs among. 
Thou hast heard my plaintive lay— 
Didst thou feel its echo, say, 

Sound in thy melodious soul ? 

O’er thy harp-strings gently roll? 
Thou, perchance, hast one lone heart— 
Of some hotisehold wreck a part— 
Wedded to thine own, in union 

Of a holier communion 

Than the vulgar world may know; 
Hearts where flowers of sorrow grow. 
I have breathed my sorrows lightly, 
Thou, indeed, hast read them rightly. 
Thou didst give my song a voice, 
Plaintive tones and cadence choice. 
Thanks, then, for thy gentle air, 
Worthy of a song more fair. 

Oft I"1 sing thy plaintive note, 

Oft ’twill o’er the waters float, 

Of sweet Susquehanna’s stream, 
While I muse in waking dream. 

Oft I'll strike the trembling wire, 
To the thoughts thy notes inspire. 
Sister, too, my only one, 

With me, at the set of sun, 

Shall the gentle strain prolong— 
Thy sweet air and my poor sone. 


White Woodbine Cottage. 











THE DYING MAGDALEN. 


BY MIS8 PH@BE AREY 

As one whom neither earth flor heaven 
A thought of hope could give, 

She said she was not fit to die, 
Yet had no wish to live. 

And only once a sickly smile 
Her pallid face o’erspread, 

When, asking faintly for her babe, 
They told her it was dead. 

She did not tell them not to mourn, 
She knew they would not weep; 

But turned away her wretched face, 
And sadly went to sleep. 

No fond hand trembled at its task, 
No head with grief was bowed, 

When, gathering up her heavy hair, 
They dressed her in her shroud. 

There were not many lifted up 
The covering from her face; 

No mourners when the mound was shaped, 
Still lingered round the place. 

But far apart from those whose beds 
By faithful love are blest, 

They made a shallow grave, and heaped 
The clay upon her breast. 

And there within a broken pale, 
With not a flower nor stone, 

The mother and the babe have slept 
For many a year alone. 





A SONG FOR THE RIGHT. 


Sranp for the right, ’mid the fury of passion; 
Stand for the right, in adversity’s hour; 

Stand for the right, ’gainst the folly of fashion; 
Stand for the right, ’gainst the madness of power. 


Stand, for Jehovah is pledged to maintain it; 
Stand, for your safety requires it of you; 

Stand, for when lost it is hard to regain it; 
Stand, like a valiant heart, faithful and true. 


| Stand for the right, ’mid the gloom and the sorrow, 


That hangs like a pall, o’er your prospects to-day; 
The truth will shine brighter and clearer to-morrow, 
While darkness and doubt shall be driven away. 


| See, through the darkness, some bright stars are | 


gleaming; 
See where aurora is painting the sky; 
See how the day-god in glory is beaming; 
See how the storm-clouds flit harmlessly by. 


Stand for the right, for all else shall be shaken; 
Stand, though the earth, like a drunkard, may reel; 

Stand for the truth, thou shalt ne’er be forsaken; 
Stand with the serpent’s head under thy heel. 
































EDITOR’S 


REPOSITORY. 


Mirror of Apotheqgm, Wit, Repartee, and Anecdote. 


Lack or ConversatTionaL Power.—Spent part of an 
hour in company with a handsome young woman and a 
friendly little cat. The young woman was ignorant and 
I felt as if I could more easily make society 

I was mortified and surprised at this feeling 


unsocial. 
of the cat. 
when I noticed it. 
our nature, at least of mine, that unless our intercourse 
with a human being can be of a certain order, we had 
rather play awhile with an inferior animal. Similar to 
this is the expedient one has often had recourse to of talk- 
ing a large quantity of mixed sense and nonsense toa little 
child, to even an insensible infant, perhaps, from finding 
the toil or the impossibility of holding any rational inter- 
course with the parents. Fortunately, in this case the 
parents are often as much pleased as if one were talking 
to them all the while.—John Foster. 


It does, however, seem to be a law of 


Humanizing InriuENce or Humor.—Mr. Whipple says 
of humor that it is a humane influence, softening with 
mirth the ragged inequalities of existence, prompting 
tolerant views of life, bridging over the spaces which 
separate the lof from the lowly, the great from the 
humble. 

A Jusr Estimate or Woman.—The modest virgin, the 
prudent wife, or the careful matron are much more serv- 
iceable in life than petticoated philosophers, blustering 
heroes, or virago queens. She who makes her husband 
and her children happy, who reclaims the one from vice, 
and trains up the other to virtue, is a much greater char- 
acter than ladies described in romance, whose whole 
occupation is to murder mankind with shafts from their 
quiver or their eyes.— Goldsmith. 

An ATHEIST AMID THE ALPps.—A traveler amid the 
scenery of the Alps, surrounded by the sublimest demon- 
strations of God’s power, had the hardihood to write 
against his name, in an album kept for visitors, “An 
Atheist.” Another who followed, shocked and indignant 
at the inscription, wrote beneath it, “If an Atheist, a 
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fool; if not, a liar! 

3ABBLING.—Fire and sword are but slow engines of 
destruction in comparison with the babbler.— Steele. 

QvureNn ELIzaABETH AND THE Mayor or FALKENSTONE.— 
When Queen Elizabeth visited Falkenstone the inhabit- 
ants employed their parish clerk to versify their ad- 
dresses. 
gravity, mounted a three-legged stool, and commenced 
his poetical declamation thus: 

**O mighty Queene, 
Welcome to Falkenstene!” 


Elizabeth burst out into a loud roar of laughter, and, | 
| any man in England.” 
| Lord Chesterfield; “I heard no later than this day, that 


without giving his worship time to recover himself, she 
replied: . 
** You great fool, 
Get off that stool.” 


Errorts to Arrract ATTENTION.—We have somewhere | 
| the will reigns; at thirty, the wit; and at forty, the judg- 


read the following description of the ingenious efforts of 
a little boy to attract attention to his first pair of boots, 





The mayor being introduced, he, with great | 


then newly placed upon his feet. The hint it affords 
may be taken in other quarters. The little fellow would 
draw up his pantaloons, and display the whole of his 
boots; then walk up and down the room, with eyes now 
on the shining leather, and now upon a friend of his 
father’s who was present; but it was a bootless effort. 
At length, however, he succeeded. Sitting in front of 
both, he exclaimed, “Father, ain’t three times two six?” 
“Yes, my son.” ‘ Well, then,” said he, pointing to each 
of their feet, “if three times two is six, there's just six 
boote in this room.” 

Cuancre.—How full of mournful and instructive truth 
are these beautiful lines of Cowper! 

** We build with what we term eternal brass— 
A distant age asks where the fabric stood; 
But sifted, alas! and searched in vain, 

The undiscoverable secret sleeps.”’ 

HoGartTH AND THE Miserty Nospteman.—Hogarth was 
once applied to by a miserly old nobleman to paint on his 
staircase a representation of the destruction of Pharaoh’s 
hosts in the Red Sea. In attempting to fix upon the 
price Hogarth became quite dissatisfied. The miser was 
unwilling to give more than half the real value of the 
picture. At last Hogarth, out of all patience, agreed to 
his patron’s terms. Within a day or two the picture 
was ready. The nobleman was surprised at such expe 
dition, and immediately called to examine it. The can- 
vas was all over red. “Zounds!” said the purchaser, 
“what have you here? I ordered a scene of the Red 
Sea.” “The Red Sea you have,” said Hogarth, still 
smarting to have his talents undervalued. “But where 
are the Israelites?” “They are all gone over.” “And 
where are the Egyptians?” ‘They are all drowned.” 
The miser’s confusion could only be equaled by the haste 
with which he paid his bill. The biter was bit. 

THe RetTarer AND THE RecEIvER OF SLANDER.—Dr. 
South, who clothed the sturdiest thoughts with equally 
sturdy language, savs of the retailer and receiver of 
slander: “The two deserve, if they continue in their 
sin, to be suspended in the flames of hell, the one by the 
tongue, and the other by the ears, as the proper mode of 
expiating their sins.” 

Bap Lancuace.—When the late King of Denmark was 
in England, he very frequently honored Sir Thomas Rob- 
inson with his company, though the knight spoke French 
in a very imperfect manner, and the King had scarcely 
any knowledge of English. One day, when Sir Thomas 
was in company with Lord Chesterfield, he boasted much 
of his intimacy with the King, and added that he “be- 
lieved the monarch had a greater friendship for him than 
“How report lies,” exclaimed 


you never met but a great deal of bad language passed 


| between you.” 


Wit, Wit, ano Jupement.—At twenty years of age 


ment.— Gratian. 
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Dancer or Fase Prrixcretes.—If we permit the vul- 
ture’s eggs to be incubated and hatched, it will be too 
late to take care of the lambs.— Horace Mann. 


Rewarp or Sromina Cumpren.—John Foster said of 
a lady who had spoiled her son—a most perverse child: 
“She will have her reward; she cultivates a nightshade, 
and is destined to eat its poisoned berries.” 


FemMaLe OrNAMENTs.—It was a complaint worthy of 
the gravity of the Roman Senate, that, in the purchase 
of female ornaments, the wealth of the state was irre- 
coverably given away to foreign and hostile nations.— 
Gibbon. 


Tue Strenetu or WomeN.—Women have more strength 
in their looks than we have in our laws; and more power 
in their tears than we have in our arguments.— Saville. 


DryDEN anp Orway.—The renowned Dryden and Ot- 
way were cotemporaries, and lived for some time opposite 
each other in Fetter Lane. One morning the latter hap- 
pened to call upon his brother bard about breakfast-time, 
but was told by the servant that his master had gone 
to breakfast with the Earl of Pembroke. “Very well,” 
said Otway, “tell your master that I will call to-morrow 
morning.” Accordingly he called the next day about 
the same hour. “Well, is your master at home now?” 
“No, sir; he has just gone to breakfast with the Duke of 
Buckingham.” “Indeed, he has?” cried Otway; and, 
actuated either by pride, envy, or disappointment, in a 
kind of involuntary manner, took up a piece of chalk 
that lay on the table, and wrote over the door: 

* Here lives Dryden, a poet and a wit.” 

The next morning, at breakfast, Dryden recognized the 
handwriting, and told the servant to go to Mr. Otway, 
and desire his company to breakfast with him. In the 
mean time, with the same piece of chalk, he added to 
Otway’s line of 

** Here lives Dryden, a poet and a wit "— 

«This was written by Otway, opposite.” 
When Otway arrived, and saw that his line was linked 
with a rhyme, being a man of a rather petulant disposi- 
tion, he took it in dudgeon, and, turning upon his heel, 
told his friend that he was welcome to keep his wit and 
his breakfast to himself. 


How to Recrerve Asuse.—Cato, being scurrilously 
treated by a low and vicious fellow, quietly said to him: 
“A contest between us is very unecual; for thou canst 
bear ill language with ease, and return it with pleasure; 
but to me it is unusual to hear, and disagreeable to 
speak it.” 

Corrurt Lirerature.—It has long been the policy of 
the devil to keep the inasses of the world in ignorance; 
but finding at length that they will read, he is doing all 
in his power to poison their books.—Kirk. 

Paine or Ancestry.—The man who has not any thing 
to boast of but his illustrious ancestors is like a potato— 
the only good belonging to him is under ground.—Sir 
Thomas Overbury. 

A Yanker’s Derrition or TransceENDENTALISM.—Ye 
see, I have tew definitions—one vulgar and t’other re- 
fined. I’ve gin the refined definition afore; it is this— 
Transcendentalism is an attempt to penetrate the un- 
known; to measure, and sound, and define that which 
has neither depth, nor size, nor form; to analyze the 
soul, and to make its relations to another world a part of 
the universal chaos that covers every thing. My vulgar 





definition is this—Transcendentalism is an attempt by 
certain philosophers to measure the Almighty in a quart 
pot. 

Suerman and Law.—In the celebrated trial of Has- 
tings, Mr. Law, the counsel for Hastings, with great effect 
ridiculed the “hectic metaphors” of Sheridan’s speech. 
With inimitable force Sheridan retorted, that “it was the 
first time in his life he had ever heard of special plead- 
ing on a metaphor, or a bill of indictment against a trope. 
But such was the turn of the learned counsel’s mind, 
that when he attempted to be humorous no jest could be 
found, and when serious no fact was visible.” 


Tue Prorestant Cuurcu.—John Wilkes was once 
asked by a Roman Catholic gentleman, in a warm dis- 
pute on religion, “Where was your Church before Lu- 
ther?” “Did you wash your face this morning?” in- 
quired the facetious alderman. “I did, sir.” “Then, 
pray, where was your face before it was washed ?” 


ALLIANCE OF THE CHURCH WITH THE SraTe.—Macau- 
lay says the Church is in far greater danger of being 
corrupted by the alliance of power than of being crushed 
by its opposition. Those who thrust temporal sovereignty 
upon her treat her as their prototypes treated her Author: 
they bow the knee, and spit upon her; they ery, Hail! 
and smite her on the cheek; they put a scepter into her 
hand, but it is a fragile reed; they crown her, but it is 
with thorns; they cover with purple the wounds which 
their own hands have inflicted upon her, and inscribe 
magnificent titles over the cross upon which they have 
fixed her to perish in ignominy and pain. 


Axrcpote or Hanpex.—In 1741 Handel, proceeding to 
Treland, was detained some days at Chester, in conse- 
quence of the weather. During this time he applied to 
Mr. Baker, the organist, to know whether there were 
any choir men in the cathedral who could sing at sight, 
as he wished to prove some books that had been hastily 
transcribed by trying the choruses. Mr. Baker men- 
tioned some of the best singers in Chester, and among 
the rest a printer of the name of Janson, who had a 
good bass voice, and was one of the best musicians in the 
choir. A time was fixed for this private rehearsal at the 
Golden Falcon, where Handel had taken up his residence: 
when on trial of the chorus in the Messiah— 

*¢ And with his stripes we were healed ”— 
poor Janson, after repeated attempts, failed completely. 
The excitable composer got enraged, and, after abusing 
him in five or six different languages, exclaimed, in 
broken English, “You schauntrel, tit not you dell me 
dat you could sing at soite?’ “Yes, sir,” said the 
printer; “and so I can, but not at first sight.” 


A Porntep Satire.—Professor Porson, being in a mixed 
company, among which were many eminent literary char- 
acters, and particularly a poet who had a very high 
opinion of his own talents, the conversation turned upon 
some of his own productions, when, as usual, he began 
to extol their merits, appealing for confirmation to the 
judgment of the Professor. “I will tell you, sir,” said 
Porson, “what I think of your poetical works: they will 
be read when Shakspeare’s and Milton’s are forgotten” — 
every eye was instantly turned upon the Professor with 
unaffected surprise and illy concealed incredulity, while 
that of the conceited poet was kindling with self-com- 
placency—“ but not till i n.” 


Inpustry AND Hore.—Industry needs not wish, and he 
that lives upon hope will die fasting. —Franklin. 
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Ytems, Riterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


Rev. Epwarp Cooke, A. M.—We learn that the Pres- 
idency of the Lawrence University, Wisconsin, has been 
tendered to the Rev. Edward Cooke, A. M., and accepted. 
Mr. Cooke is a graduate of the Wesleyan University; has 
had considerable experience as an instructor, first as 
professor in the Amenia Seminary, under the super- 
vision of the New York conference, and then as Princi- 
pal of the New Jersey Conference Seminary. This latter 
institution he left to enter upon the more immediate 
work of the Christian ministry. He has for several 
years been a highly useful preacher in the New England 
conference, and is now pastor of the Hanover-street 
Church, in the city of Boston. His ready and active 
business habits, as well as his scholarship and experi- 
ence as a teacher, give ample assurance of success in his 
new and. responsible position. May God bless and give 
the most enlarged success to this promising institution 
of learning! 

Trttep LecrurErs.—It is not only a notable but also 
a pleasing feature of the popular-lecture system of the 
present day, that it commands and enlists the talents of 
titled nobles. In Great Britain the Duke of Argyle, the 
Earls of Belfast, Carlisle, Ellesmere, and Lord Ebrington 
are among the popular lecturers who contribute to the 
instruction and entertainment of the people. A course 
of lectures was delivered in Ireland by the Earl of Bel- 
fast, on the Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, 
for the benefit of the Library Fund of the Working 
Classes’ Association. A noble employment for nobility! 


NapoLEoN IN THE House oF WELLIY7TON. -Promi- 
nently among the fine specimens of art that «a.m the 
halls of the Apsley House, Wellington’s home, stands 
the colossal statue of Napoleon. It was executed by 
Canova in marble for the Emperor himself, and holds 
a bronze figure of Victory in the right hand. It is said 
to be Canova’s greatest work, and was a fit present to 
the Duke from the allied sovereigns. In the “Drawing- 
Room” there is a full-length portrait representing Na- 
poleon studying the map of Europe. In the “Striped 
Drawing-Room” is Sir William Allen’s great picture of 
the “Battle of Waterloo,” with Napoleon in the fore- 
ground. It was bought from the painter by the Duke 
himself, with this remark, “Good, ¥ery good—not too 
much smoke.” 


EprrorsHip of THE Epixsura Review.—Mr. George 
C. Lewis, long Financial Secretary of the Treasury, is to 
succeed Mr. Empson in the management of this journal. 
He is favorably known, says the Atheneum, as an author, 
is distinguished for his profound knowledge of political 
economy, and has a relish for the higher classes of lit- 
erature which is at once hearty and discriminating. 


“THe Frrexp or Moses” 1n Eprxsure.—This learned 
and original work, by Dr. Hamilton, published about a 
year since by M. W. Dodd, New York, has been repub- 
lished in Edinburg. The Atheneum says, that the re- 
searches and arguments of the most recent writers of 
all classes and countries, both believers and skeptics— 
as Bunsen, Lepsius, Strauss, Agassiz, Prichard—are ably 
examined in this volume. And further, that “every 
reader will acknowledge the ability and fairness of his 
arguments, the extent of his research, and the clear and 





comprehensive view given of all the subjects under con- 
troversy.” 

Epucation 1x Turkey.—The Turkish Government ob- 
tains its supply of elementary school-books from Prussia. 
Its representative at Berlin has standing orders to send 
to Constantinople every educational work of merit as 
soon as it is published there. Teachers have been sent 
to different places in the empire to organize and conduct 
elementary schools. From the benefits of these schools, 


however, the Christian population are excluded. 


Tue ProcLaMATION AND THE Burtat.—It was a strik- 
ing remark of an eye-witness to both of the events, that 
the proclamation of the French empire was far less mag- 
nificent than the Duke of Wellington’s burial, and a 
great deal more melancholy. 

Portrair or Joun Knox.—Sir Robert Peel has pre- 
sented a portrait of John Knox to the library of Geneva. 
It was copied from a portrait of the Reformer by Holy- 
rood. It was received with great joy by the disciples of 
Calvin. 

Raten Waipo Emerson.—We spent an hour, not many 
evenings since, listening to a “lecture” from this cele- 
brated Pantheist. Were peculiarly struck at the self- 
complacent and oracular manner of the lecturer. He 
seemed to regard himself as the very embodiment of all 
reason. This at first offended our sense of propriety. 
When, however, we came to reflect that this man, accord- 
ing to his own theory, is God—‘a manifestation of the 
Infinite in finite forms”’—our wonder ceased. Why should 
not a man who conceives himself to be a part of God be 
oracular? This modern divinity, however, does not ap- 
pear to have many features of resemblance to Jesus 
Christ. Were rather pleased at the thin attendance. 

TueroporE Parker.—A dozen Abner Kneelands could 
never do half as much to undermine the faith and poison 
the morals of the people. The miasma of Deism exhales 
all around him, and has long been poisoning the minds 
of all who came within the sphere of his influence. The 
coating of the poison is now wearing off, and the naked 
virus is coming to the surface. Not long since, in a pub- 
lic discourse, he scouted the idea that a miracle had ever 
been performed. Stililater, in a lecture on the Progress 
of Mankind, he announced to his audience, that “the 
human race had been making rapid progress upon the 
earth for sixty thousand years.” With one mighty sweep 
of his wand, history, science, revelation, all are swept 
away. It will be well for him if the poison do not by 
and by return, to torture the guilty soul by whom “truth 
is turned away backward.” For a long time these two 
men—Emerson and Parker—have been sowing “ dragon’s 
teeth” upon the soil of America. Were the result 
“armed men,” we should have comparatively little rea- 
son to fear. 

O. A. Brownson aNd ProrestantisM.—The January 
number of Brownson’s Quarterly Review has an article 
from the pen of its editor, attempting to show that 
Protestantism is not a religion. A facetious cotemporary 
suggests, that “presently we may have an article, Prot- 
estant people have no souls, and in this way the whole ~ 
reprobate world will be tumbled to one side, and given 
over to destruction.” 
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Tue Revtance or Romanism iv THIs Counrry.—After 
good opportunities to observe, and a careful examination 
of the subject, a home missionary, laboring principally 
among the Roman Catholics, states that “the male chil- 
dren of Romish parentag:, who have come to the years 
of manhood, neither assist nor trouble the Romish 
Churches or clergy. It is only in the daughters, edu- 
cated by nuns, and in the emigrants from Papal Europe, 
that they have any reason to hope for continued attach- 
ment to their faith for length of days in this atmosphere, 
so destructive to it.” 


Romanism at Home.—Grace Greenwood, writing to the 
National Era from Rome, thus speaks: “The more I see 
of the pomps, superstitions, mummeries, frauds, avarice, 
and arrogant domination of the Roman Church, the more 
am I convinced that it is the source, strength, and subtile 
essence of European tyranny—that it narrows, blinds, 
grinds down, and crushes out the very soul of the age. 
It is a fungus growth of error and falsehood, mocking the 
fair and fruitful forms of truth—a dark and gigantic un- 
reality, for the time fearfully real—the nightmare which 
oppresses the world. As it seems to me, so must I speak 
of it—I can not do otherwise, and keep my own truth 
toward God and my fellows.” 

A Sienrricant Fact.—When the news of the impris- 
onment and persecution of the Madiai family for reading 
the holy Scriptures reached us from Tuscany, the Boston 
Pilot and other organs of Popery seemed to be in raptures, 
and actually gloated over this persecution for opinion’s sake. 
Is not this a significant fact? 

Execution oF a Huneartan Hero.—Multitudes of 
Hungarians who were engaged in the revolution have 
taken refuge in the forests and mountains, being still 
outlawed by the Government. But the fires of freedom 
yet burn in their breasts. One of these men was cap- 
tured, and on the last day of the old year executed at 
Pesth. Previous to the execution, he was taken about in 
a procession for two hours, during which he sang patriotic 
songs, and displayed a supreme contempt for death. At 
the foot of the gallows, an officer read a prolix statement 
of his crimes and sentence. The name of Kossuth oc- 
curred in this document, and had no sooner escaped the 
lips of the officer than the prisoner took off his hat and 
reverently inclined his head. As the fatal rope was 
slipped over his head, he gathered up his strength, and 
cried, “Magyars, keep up; we will give it them yet!” 
and died. 

Rewicious Movement at Turww.—The Evangelical 
Church in Turin, composed principally of Waldenses, 
has been visited by very gracious influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Besides the regular worship on the Sabbath, 
prayer meetings were held every evening, attended by 
crowded audiences. Among the converts are seven priests, 
of whom the Church has good hope, though for a long 
time it regarded them with suspicion on account of the 
known wiles of Jesuitism. 

Prayina at Funerars.—Professor Stowe, in his in- 
augural address at Andover, instances the prejudices of 
the Puritan fathers to illustrate the evils of partisan- 
ship in the interpretation of Scripture. The Roman 
Catholics prayed for the dead; therefore, our fathers 
would not pray at funerals, and often their dead were 
buried without this religious service. He says that the 
first time prayers were used on such occasions in New 
England was in 1700, by the pastor of the Brattle-street 
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Church, and he was accounted a heretic therefor. A 


note of this discourse gives a letter from Rev. Mr. Felt, 
of Boston, which states that the custom is much older 
than the Professor supposed. The first funeral of pray- 
ers in Massachusetts was made by Rev. William Adams, 
of Dedham, in 1685, at the burial of Mrs. Sarah Byfield. 

A Post-Mortem Examination or ANcrENT Nations.— 
Rey. Thomas Starr King, in an admirable lecture, deliy- 
ered not long since, upon “Show and Substance,” held a 
post-mortem examination over the remains of ancient na- 
tions. The verdict was, that “they did not perish by the 
might of foreign conquerors, but by their own innate 
corruption. Babylon died of delirium tremens; Nineveh, 
apoplexy; Persia, weakness of the spine; Greece, quick 
consumption; Rome, paralysis.” In the same lecture 
the present characteristics of existing nations were thus 
happily hit off: “Ireland was hungry and dirty; France 
was troubled with neuralgia and St. Vitus’s dance; Spain 
had the scurvy; Austria was bad off with colics and 
cramps, that required the utmost nursing skill of the 
Russian Czar; Germany was subject to the gout and 
headache; England had a plethora; while even in our 
youthful nation signs of a great black cancer might be 
seen on our lower limbs.” 

Catuovun’s Bust at Frorence.—Powers, the sculptor, 
writing from Florence, says: “I have no bust in my 
studio which attracts so much attention as Calhoun’s, 
if I except ideal ones. Many have said that it would 
pass for a bust of Brutus. One said, ‘I should not like 
to be judged by that man, unless my cause was good.’ 
Another said, ‘He is a very stern man, but good and 
amiable notwithstanding.’ Neither of these knew whose 
bust it was.” 

Worxs or Armrntus.—Those enterprising publishers, 
Derby & Miller, Auburn, N. Y., are about issuing the 
compl” ‘orks of Arminius, in two handsome octavo 
volunit? of about five hundred pages each, and will sell 
them at five dollars per set. This will comprise the two 
volumes translated by Nichols, and published indsondon 
in 1825; and also the remaining volume, now for the first 
time published in English, translated by Rev. W. R. 
Bagnall, A. M. The publication of this work is oppor- 
tune, and will introduce the theological world to a better 
acquaintance with the eminent Professor. 

A Syriac New Testament.—Professor Petermann, of 
the Berlin University, is at present engaged, at Damascus, 
in copying, with the aid of other learned men, a Syriac 
New Testament of the sixth century, which, it is said, 
there is reason to believe was itself translated verbally 
from one of the earliest and most authentic Greek man- 
uscripts. 

Patace or SHusHAN AND Toms or DanteL.—The com- 
missioners appointed to settle definitely the boundary 
between Turkey and Persia, are said to have come upon 
the remains of the ancient palace of Shushan, mentioned 
in Esther and Daniel, and also upon Daniel’s tomb. 
“The pavement of red, and blue, and white, and black | 
marble,” mentioned in the first chapter and sixth verse 
of the book of Esther, stild exists. Not far from the 
palace is the tomb, on which is sculptured the figure of 
aman bound hand and foot, with a huge lion in the act 
of springing upon him. 

Tue Meruopist Tract Society has entered upon its 
career of usefulness under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Rev. Abel Stevens is a man of untiring energy, 
and has associated with him an excellent Board of Man- 
agers. They do well to begin with Carvosso. 
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Daueuters or Curna; or, Sketches of Domestic Life in the 
Celestial Empire, by Eliza J. G. Bridgeman—Robert Carter 
& Brothers: New York. 16mo., pp. 234. 75 cents—is a 
deeply interesting sketch of missionary life in China, 
drawn by one who has consecrated herself to that inter- 
esting field of missionary toil and sacrifice. Personal 
narrative, incident, and observation are happily blended 
with suggestive remarks, touching and earnest appeals. 
The almost total neglect of the moral and intellectual 
cultivation of females in China, and their consequent 
degradation, is one of the revolting features of the social 
condition of the people. The experiments of Mrs. Bridge- 
man, in her school for Chinese girls established at Shang- 
hai, show that Chinese women may yet be reached, and 
that there is hope of their condition. If China is ever 
Christianized, access must be had to her “daughters;” 
and such are the usages of society that they can be 
reached only through female missionaries. This excel- 
lent little volume will not fail to excite a lively interest 
upon the subject wherever it is read. We commend it 
to the Christian public, especially to Christian women. 
No Christian can read it without having his heart stirred 
within him. For sale by Moore, Anderson & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Tue Youna Lapy’s Book; or, Principles of Female Ed- 
By Rev. Wm. Hosmer, Editor of the Northern 
Christian Advocate—The author dissects, with a master’s 
skill, the systems of female education most in vogue— 
cauterizing here and there, perhaps, a little more than is 
necessary—and with a bold and determined spirit seeks 
the removal of their defects. He has aimed “to produce 
a work, which, by embodying the ethics of the New 
Testament and the progressive spirit of the nineteenth 
century, should meet the demands of public opinion, 
and relieve the wants of society.” Sturdy thoughts and 
arguments are here clothed with an equally clear and 
forcible diction. In arguing for the education of woman— 
for the full development of her physical and mental na- 
ture—the author keeps constantly in view that she is an 
immortal being, and also the identity of her situation 
with that of man in the world to come. The author is 
outspoken upon all matters relating to female character 
and condition, yet he never departs from the strictest 
propriety and delicacy. We earnestly recommend this 
volume to the attention of our fair readers as one that 
will not fail to do them good. Derby & Miller: Auburn, 
N.Y. 12mo., 301 pp. 75 cents. 

THe Youna Man’s Book; or, Se/fEducation. By Rev. 
Wm. Hosmer, Editor of the Northern Christian Advocate — 
This is a very suitable companion for the volume just 
noticed. As we recommended that to young ladies, 
so would we recommend this to their brothers. It is 
characterized by the same independent, manly thought 
that characterizes the other. Derby & Miller: Auburn, 
N.Y. 12mo., 281 pp. 75 cents. 


American Misstonary Memortat; including Biograph- 
teal and Historical Sketches. Edited by H. W. Pierson, 
A. M. New York: Harper d: Brothers. 8vo., 504 Pp-— 
It was a happy thought that occurred to the disabled 
missionary that he might still be of some service to the 
cause by the preparation of this Memorial. Here are 


ucation. 





sketches of the life and character of twenty-seven mis- 
sionaries—eighteen male and nine female—and also an 
account of the origin of American foreign missions and 
the ordination of the first American foreign missionaries. 
The sketches are written by eminent clergymen of differ- 
ent denominations—that of Melville B. Cox by Dr. W. P. 
Strickland, that of Wm. B. Williams by Dr. George Peck, 
and that of Mrs. White by Rev. M. J. Hickok. The 
work is illustrated with twenty-three portraits, and eleven 
other pictures illustrative of thrilling scenes in mission- 
ary history. Such a book will meet with a hearty wel- 
come wherever the great cause of Christian missions has 
found a lodgment in Christian hearts. In the interesting 
sketch of Rev. Wm. B. Williams, who was sent to Mon- 
rovia as Principal of the Seminary, and there fell a 
martyr to the pestilential climate, in 1846, we recognize 
a faithful portraiture of one of our own students. He 
had just entered most auspiciously upon his noble ca- 
reer; mysterious was the providence that called him 
away; but devoted in heart, holy in life, he died in tri- 
umvh. For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., 145 Main-street, 
Cincinnati. 

Tue Fapep Horr. By Mrs. L. H. Sigowney.—This is 
a deeply affecting memorial of “faded hope.” On the 
24th of June, 1850, Andrew M. Sigourney, a youth of un- 
common promise and talent, the youngest son of the 
gifted poetess, stricken and wasted by consumption, 
calmly breathed his last. The bereaved mother has 
here given an account of his life, character, and death, 
blending some of his own youthful productions into the 
narrative. A deep, tender, and holy pathos pervades the 
book, tinging it with deeper interest than the scanty 
materials for a book of general reading might otherwise 
have afforded. The breathings of maternal affection are 
lovely every-where; but never do they appear so angelic 
as when submissively bowing to that stroke of Providence 
that bears away the object of its love. What this boek 
lacks in incident and variety is compensated by the all- 
pervading influence of this spirit, from the title-page 
and preface to the closing lines, that commemorate the 
birthday of the son then moldering in his early grave. 
Carter & Brothers: New York. 12mo., 264 pp. 75 cents. 

Memorrs or Mrs. Harrier Newett Coox. By Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney. New York: Carter d& Brothers. 16mo., 
252 pp. 15 cents—Mrs. Cook was the niece of the cele- 
brated and sainted Dr. Payson—her mother being his 
sister—and the wife of Rev. R. 8. Cook, Secretary of the 
American Tract Society. In no small degree she resem- 
bled, in the developments of her intellectual and religious 
character, her venerated uncle. Her life presents a beau- 
tiful example of practical Christian piety, marked alike 
for its purity and its active Christian benevolence. 

A Concise History or Enenanp, from the First Inva- 
sion to the Accession of Queen Victoria. By W. Clark, Esq. 
Cincinnati: Moore, Anderson d& Co. 12mo., 360 pp—We 
know of no equal to this outline of English history, espe- 
cially in its adaptation to school purposes. Frofessor 
Moffat, of the Miami University, by whom it is edited, 
has executed his task with admirable skill and taste. 
We have examined it with some degree of care, and can 
heartily recommend it both as a school-book and as a 
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manual for reference. Those engaged in education need 
only to become acquainted with its value to secure for it 
the most extensive circulation. It is sold at the low 
price of sixty cents, and will be sent by mail prepaid, 
by the publishers, to those who wish the book for ex- 
amination. 


REMINISCENCES OF THOUGHT AND FEELING are written 
with great simplicity and beauty of style. They are a 
delineation of the experiences, thoughts, and feelings 
of a lady of fine education, who turned her attention 
early to literary pursuits, and has enjoyed the friendship 
of many learned and wise men. Many interesting facts, 
many fine thoughts, and many passages of great beauty 
will be found in this volume. It is a work to be relished 
by thinkers. Its religion is fervid, but seems to be a sort 
of Evangelicism tinctured with the mysticism of the 
Madame Guyon school. The great fault of the book is 
the lack of any perceptible and clearly defined aim; s0, 
at least, it appears to us. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & 
Co. 1853. 12mo., 352 pp. For sale by Ward & Taylor, 
Cincinnati. 

Tue Sprixc-Tive or Lire; or, Advice to Youth, by Rev. 
David Magie, D. D., comprises an excellent range of 
topics, and is written in an attractive style and fervid 
spirit. It is the rich legacy of an aged Christian pastor 
to the young of his flock. Carter & Brothers: New York. 
16mo., 328 pp. 75 cents. 

Tue Young Man’s Curistian Year; or, Twelve Hints 
to Young Men. By Rev. J. C. Ryle, B. A.—Here is 
“multum in parvo” —“twelve words of affectionate ex- 
hortation” to young men. Carter & Brothers: New York. 
16mo., 62 pp. 15 cents. 


Tre Course or Creation. By John Anderson, D. D. 
Cincinnati: Moore, Anderson d& Co. 1853. Large 12mo., 
384 pp. Illustrated: $1.25.—This is one of the most suc- 
cessful efforts to discuss scientific subjects in a popular 
and vivacious style that has yet been made. The book 
is at once scientific and readable. It exhibits a profound 
knowledge of geology, and of the relations of the science 
to the “course of creation.” It will rank with Hugh 
Miller’s “Footprints of the Creator.” Thrown into his 
crucible, the infidel theories of organic life are subli- 
mated, and disappear. The last section, in which the 
author interrogates Geology in relation to her testimony 
concerning the Creator, is a noble specimen of eloquent 
thought and conclusive argument. We would say more 
of this book, but have not room. 


Tue Smver Cur or Sparkiina Drops FRoM MANY 
Fountains, is the felicitous title of a collection of fugi- 
tive pieces, in prose and poetry, from various authors, 
edited by Miss C. B. Porter. The selections are well 
made, and many of the pieces are “sparkling drops,” 
indeed. The book reminds us of the words applied by 
another author to his own book, but equally applicable 
to this: “I have gathered a nosegay of culled flowers, 
and brought nothing of my own but the thread that 
ties them.” Auburn: Derby & Miller. 12mo., 312 pp. 
75 cents. 


Aw Essay on Gop, AND THE ANGELS, Man, Nature, 
AND THE Devit.—Such is the title of a work by J. W. 
Bright, M. D. It is a large octavo of five hundred and 
eleven pages, printed in a very neat style, and published 
by Morton & Griswold, Louisville, Ky. The title suggests 
the comprehensive range and the profound nature of the 
topics embraced in the discussions of these essays. The 
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author informs us that they are the results of thirty 
years’ close research of Nature in her various manifesta- 
tions and of the holy Scriptures. The work evinces not 
a little research and much zeal on the part of its author. 
The mental process by which the author was led to the 
production of this book is, in substance, as follows: He 
early became convinced that man was a compound being; 
he made inquiries of learned men, but seldom received 
satisfactory answers; he then studied medicine, with its 
collateral sciences, but was still left in the dark; next he 
tried the best works on metaphysics, but his difficulties 
were only increased. Having arrived at this point, he 
resolved to lay aside the opinions of men, and study the 
Bible. Whether the opinions of this man evolved in this 
book will prove more satisfactory to the inquiring mind 
than the opinions of other men did to his, remains to be 
seen. On the whole, we can assure the curious that here 
is rather a unique and curious book. The author vaunts 
the following statement as the “fundamental basis” of 
his work, and claigps it as an original discovery; namely, 
“ Every imperishatle existence has for its basis a certain 
indestructible essence, which he calls principte.” We 
are not certain that we fathom the profundity of the 
author’s discovery. If it be only that every “imperish- 
able existence” has an “indestructible essence,” then 
it appears to us that the author has simply invented a 
somewhat singular tautology; but if the discovery con- 
sists in the application of the term “principle” to desig- 
nate this “indestructible essence,” then we object to it 
as being altogether too vague and indefinite. We think 
there is more originality in the discussions than in the 
“principle” of the book. 


TuosE two master SPEECHES OF HayNE AND WEBSTER 
upon Mr. Foote’s resolution in the United States senate, 
have been familiar to us from our school-boy days, when 
parts of them formed materials for declamation. They 
have been recently published by Redding & Co., in a neat 
pamphlet of eighty-four pages. We append the following 
descriptive note: “General Hayne was an eloquent de- 
bater, and a fine specimen’ of Carolina chivalry and 
gentlemanly bearing. On the occasion in question he 
stood forth ostensibly as the champion of the south, and 
ventured to break a lance with the intellectual giant of 
the north. That he was worsted in the contest is unan- 
imously conceded, yet the speech is of interest as a rem- 
iniscence of a period of high political excitement and 
acrimony; and is, moreover, necessary to a competent 
understanding of Mr. Webster’s reply. This, it is gen- 
erally known, has ever been regarded and spoken of as 
‘the great speech’ of the Massachusetts statesman—as a 
profound and luminous exposition of fundamental prin- 
cipies of the Federal Constitution. Had he never delivy- 
ered another speech, this alone would have transmitted 
his name to the latest periods of the republic. This pub- 
lication, interesting at any time, derives additional inter- 
est from the recent death of one of these distinguished 
orators, and we have no doubt will be eagerly sought after 
by the reading public. It may be ordered from Boston 
by mail. The price is twenty-five cents.” 


Tue Martyrs, Herors, anp Barbs oF THE ScoTTisH 
CovENANT. By George Gilfillan, M. A. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers. 16mo., 264 pp. 40 cents.—Who- 
ever has read Mr. Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible will 
accord to him the merit of being a brilliant writer, in 
spite of the marked exuberance of imagination and the 


many defects in his style. Here he has given a brief but 
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eloquent outline of the noble characters, deeds, and suf- 
ferings of the Scottish Covenanters. Upon this subject 
he writes with his heart evidently imbued with all-per- 
vading and all-inspiring sympathy for the noble Christian 
men, who, for conscience’ sake, endured brutal wrong 
and bloody outrage. It is not so elaborate a work as that 
of the Bards of the Bible, but is equally marked by the 
peculiarities of the author’s style—graphic, discursive, or- 
nate, and somewhat hyperbolical. The following sketch 
of James VI and Charles is characteristic: 

“James VI having closed a reign as nondescript and 
awkward in its aspects as the man himself, his unfor- 
tunate son, Charles, mounted the throne. He was des- 
tined, as being a more decided character, to encounter 
more decided opposition, to meet a more decided fate, and 
to leave a more decided and definite impression, whether 
it were good or bad, upon the history of his country. 
One might imagine him to have formed himself, or been 
formed, upon the principle of entire and contemptuous 
contradiction to his father’s character. James was pu- 
sillanimous; Charles brave, at times even to rashness. 
James was fickle; Charles obstinate. James was pawky, 
as the Scotch call it; in Charles, prudence deepened into 
eraft. James had a bonhommie, which propitiated his 
enemies; the cold and haughty manners of Charles were 
as repulsive as his temper was high and his principles 
arbitrary. James had learning without wisdom; Charles 
had taste, talent, and accomplishments. James was de- 
spised without being hated; Charles was detested and 
respected in equal proportions. James was very little of 
the king or Stewart, he was designed by nature for a 
rough-tongued but kind-hearted Scottish dominie—great 
on longs and shorts, and never liking his scholars so well 
as when storming and wielding the lash in their midst; 
Charles added the policy of an Italian prince and the 
hauteur of a Spanish hidalgo to the hot-blooded pride 
of a Highland chieftain. In three respects only they re- 
sembled each other; namely, in disregard to truth, in 





high estimate of their royal prerogative, and in aversion 
to all dissent, whether in politics or in religion. Each, 
however, expressed the two last in his own particular 
way. James in testy and irregular bursts, and Charles 
by a steady, cumulative system of attack, like a serpent 
sliding along his brilliant and deadly path through the 
bushes to his prey.” 

The occasion of the Covenant and its history, the per- 
secutions that followed, the field meetings, the murder 
of Sharp, the battles of Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge, 
the sufferings of the defeated Covenanters, the Covenant- 
ing martyrs, and the grand results of this terrible con- 
flict—all pass before us in panoramic vision. When 
“martyrdom had borne its last pale flower” in the 
death of the youthful Renwich, and a rest from per- 
secution had come, the author thus surveys the scene 
that had passed: 

“Twenty-eight years of persecution had now evolved, 
and past all accurate calculation were the multitude who 
had suffered. Woodrow, with all his minuteness, is un- 
able to tell the number. Defoe, in a stroke worthy and 
characteristic of himself, refers us to ‘the roll of their 
number kept under the altar and before the throne; 
he might have added where ‘ white robes are given unto 
every one of them.’ Nearly twenty thousand, on a rough 
guess, seem to have perished by fire, or sword, or water, 
or the scaffold, or to have been banished abroad or to the 
northern islands. Besides these, numbers without num- 
ber expired of cold or hunger among the morasses of the 








country. It was as if some pestilence or ‘black death’ 
had crossed the land, so great was the sacrifice of life, so 
intense had been the excitement and terror, and so deep 
the desolation which was left behind.” 

We need not bespeak for this book the favor of the 
public—that it will have—but we assure any one who 
may be inclined to look into it, that it will repay careful 
perusal. 


SEQUEL TO THE FemMALE JxEsuIT: containing her Previ- 
ous History and Recent Discovery. By Mrs. S. Luke. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 12mo.,197 pp—The Female Jesuit, 
which preceded this, excited not a little attention, and 
had a large sale. At that time it was scarcely known 
whether it was a volume of fictions or a narrative of 
facts. The issue of the Sequel seems to settle that 
question, as names of, parties, dates, and places are 
here given, developing a system of fraud and imposture 
scarcely credible. At one time we find the “female 
Jesuit” practicing her impositions upon the Wesleyan 
preacher in Manchester, and at another upon Cardinal 
Wiseman in London. There is a singular lack of definite 
and adequate object in these deceptions, except it be the 
indulgence of a singularly depraved nature. The book 
will form an interesting chapter in the history of crimes, 
fraud, imposture, and the like. 


Memoirs OF THE Lives oF Ropert HALDANE, OF AIR- 
THREY, AND OF His BroruEerR, JAMES ALEXANDER HAt- 
DANE: comprising Notices of many of the most Eminent 
Men, and the most remarkable Religious Movements, from the 
Last Century to the Present Time. By Alexander Haldane, 
Exsq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister. New York: Carter 
& Brothers. 8vo., 604 pp. $2.—We have rarely laid our 
hands upon a more interesting or instructive biography 
than that of the two brothers Haldane. Possessed of 
wealth and influential relations, they were educated for 
the navy, and both of them spent some years at sea. 
Giving abundant evidence of superior seamanship, of 
cool, deliberate judgment, and of the most daring bravery, 
the road to honor and preferment, as well as to increased 
wealth, was open tothem. But amid these scenes, where 
pride, ambition, and the love of distinction predominated, 
“there was still germinating, in the hidden recesses of their 
souls, the incorruptible seed implanted by a mother’s hand 
and watered by a mother’s prayers.” In the end they 
quit the sea, and became active and leading agents in a 
great and glorious reformation in the manners and piety 
of the Church. James, the younger brother, spent sev- 
eral years traveling through the north anc west of Scot- 
land and the Shetland and Orkney Islands, preaching the 
great doctrines of redemption, usually in the open air, 
with signal success. Great numbers were converted, and | 
both ministers and Churches were greatly quickened. He | 
at length was settled as pastor of a Church in Edinburg, | 
where he ministered with eminent success the remainder | 
of along and useful life. Robert, the older brother, op- | 
erated in a somewhat different sphere. Possessed of an | 
ample fortune, he devoted it to the cause of Christ with | 
an unsparing hand. His brother preached, and got | 

| 
| 
! 





the people converted; he built houses for them to wor- 
ship in, and instituted schools for the education of young 
ministers. He also wielded his pen, and published sev 
eral works that were widely circulated: among them 
treatises on the Evidences of Christianity, on the Inspi- 
ration of the holy Scriptures, and a Commentary on | 
Romans. Wherever he went a divine and holy influence 
attended upon him. On the occasion of a visit to Geneva, 
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in the winter of 1816-17, his discourses to the students 
and to others upon the Scriptures, though delivered 
through the agency of an interpreter, were blessed in 
leading many to an experimental acquaintance with the 
truth. Here he says, “I labored to raise up the fallen 
standard of the Gospel.” Some sicteen out of the twenty- 
five students were, through his agency, brought to Christ. 
Among these was Merle D’Aubigne, who has since become 
distinguished as the historian of the Reformation. Felix 
Neff, the Alpine missionary, of apostolic zeal and fervor, 
may also be classed among the indirect fruits of his la- 
bors. The brothers closed their useful lives, the older, 
at the age of seventy-nine, in 1842; the younger, at the 
age of eighty-three, in 1851. This is, in all respects, a 
remarkable biography; it is a book full of historical 
interest; its facts and incidents are varied and instruct- 
ive; its lessons, drawn from example and experience, are 
a rich legacy; and it must ever rank among the very 
best and most useful biographical productions of the 
present time. 

GuipE To THE Lorp’s Suprer, and Book or MANNERs, 
are the titles of two miniature volumes from the pen of 
the late Rev. Daniel Smith, published by Carlton & Phil- 
lips, New York. The first is compiled principally from 
“ Bickerstith’s Treatise on the Lord’s Supper,” “Henry’s 
Communicant’s Companion,” and “Clarke’s Discourses on 
the Eucharist.” It is an excellent little work; and 
wherever it is carefully and prayerfully read, it will do 
a great deal toward informing the understanding and 
preparing the heart of the young convert for this most 








important Christian duty. Pastors would confer a great 
favor upon the young of their flock by having it placed 
in their hands; and, indeed, no Christian can make it a 
subject of devout study without finding in it a source of 
spiritual improvement. The “Book of Manners” was 
found in manuscript after the death of its author, nearly 
ready for the press. It is a suggestive book, designed to 
aid in the formation of the character of the young, in 
the regulation of their intercourse; and these ends it is 
admirably calculated to accomplish. It is just such a 
work as should be scattered broadcast over the land. 
For sale by Swormstedt & Poe, and at the Depositories 
generally. 

Pamputets.—l. The Christian Ministry: a sermon de- 
livered before the New York East conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by Daniel Curry, D. D. The 
strict conformity of Methodism, in doctrine and in fact, 
to the great truth that “Christ is the source of the 
Christian ministry;” then the fact that “Christ sends out 
his ministry”—Christianity is aggressive—ministers are 
sent, not called—their administrative authority is from 
Christ, the great Head of the Church, and not from those 
they serve—and then ecclesiastical organization, with 
especial reference to aggression and extension, are among 
the important topics discussed in this very able and timely 
discourse. 2. Sermon suggested by the Death of Daniel 
Webster, delivered by the Rev. Wm. Bishop, in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Columbia, is the title of a eulo- 
gistic discourse upon the life, character, and death of 
the great American statesman. 





Perio 


Tue InnustrateD News has greatly improved upon its 
first issue, both in the design and execution of its illus- 
trations, and in the variety and excellence of its literary 
matter. It is a capital paper. 

Tue Intusrratep Macazine or Art, for February, has 
been received. It contains twenty-four articles on a 
variety of subjects, and a’ large number of illustrations, 
among which are the Castle of Segovia, a view of the 
interior of St. Paul’s during the interment of the Duke 
of Wellington, curious specimens of American Antiqui- 
ties, the Apollo Gallery at the Louvre, in which the 
empire was conferred upon Louis Napoleon by the French 
Senate, and also illustrations of a great variety of me- 
chanical instruments and operations. 

Tue American JourNAL oF Scrence anp Art.—The 
January number of this venerable Journal has been laid 
upon our table by R. Post, 10 West Third-street, Cincin- 
nati. It contains eighteen articles, all of them scientific. 
The work is issued on the first day of every second 
month. Price, five dollars per annum. 

CatatoauEs.—l. Wesleyan University—President, Au- 
gustus W. Smith, LL. D., assisted by four professors and 
two tutors. Students—Seniors, 22; Juniors, 28; Sopho- 
mores, 30; Freshmen, 24: total, 103. We are glad to 
learn that, under the auspices of its new President, the 


son College—President, Rev. Charles Collins, D. D., as- | 


sisted by four professors in the College department, and 
two in the Grammar school. Students—Seniors, 13; 





ituls. 


Juniors, 24; Sophomores, 39; Freshmen, 39: total, 115 
College students, and 40 in the Preparatory Department. 
8. Eighth Annual Catalogue of Howard High School—Rev. 
Wm. T. Lucky, A. M., Principal, and eight teachers. 
Number of students, 338. 


Rerorts.—l. Reports of the benevolent institutions 
of Ohio, including that for the Education of the Blind, for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, and also for the 
Iaunatie Asylum. These are deeply interesting documents, 
and show how much can be accomplished, under Chris- 
tian influences, for the mitigation, if not removal, of 
some of the severest ills that can afflict poor human 
nature. Hon. A. N. Riddle and others will accept our 
thanks for these documents. 2. Indiena Hospital for the 
Insane. 


Livixe AGE continues to present the cream of the 
foreign literary journals. Numbers 455, 456, and 457 
have been received. The “Cotton Metropolis,” in Num- 
ber 455, gives an excellent description of the factory 
operations—the character of the proprietors and opera- 
tives—in Manchester. It is the best and most satisfac- 
tory account we remember having seen. ‘“Woman’s 
Rights’ Convention,” an amusing and suggestive article 
from Tait’s Magazine; and the “ Private Life of an Em- 


| peror Retired from Business,” delineating the character 
University is enjoying peace and prosperity. 2. Dickin- | 


and habits of Charles V during what has been called his 
Cloister Life, are among the articles of greatest interest 
in Number 456. For sale by R. Post, 10 West Third- 
street, Cincinnati, at twelve and a half cents per number. 
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ARTICLES IN THE Present NumBer.—To our friends and 
patrons we come once more with the greetings of another 
month. 
inviting “bill of fare;” and the “fare” we assure you will not 
fall below the promise of the “bill.” 
contributors will be recognized. Among them is the author of 
the two “Counselors for the Young”—books unsurpassed in 
interest and sterling value by any of their kind—and also the 
author of the “*Merchant’s Daughter,” “Recollections of a 
Minister,” ‘‘ Memorials of Mercy,” ete., who enjoys the repu- 
tation of a chaste writer at home, and whose productions have 
not only circulated widely there, but have been republished with 
good success on this side of the Atlantic. We refer to Rev. D. 
Wise, of Boston, and Rev. J. T. Barr, of Inverness, Scotland, 
both of whom will hereafter be found among our regular corre- 
spondents. The article on Maternal Influence is a gem that 
will inspire the courage and warm the heart of many a mother. 
Hints to Young Men, instead of being “‘out of place” in such a 
magazine, as their venerable author suggested, are precisely in 
place. Let every young lady who has a brother seize upon the 
earliest moment to pour these suggestive and instructive ‘* Hints ” 
into his ear, and impress them upon his heart. The Condition 
of Labor is a deep, earnest, and stirring view of the subject. 
Next we have a beautiful triad of flowers culled from the 
bowers of Parnassus, each of which will touch many a cord 
of sympathy. The article on Victoria gives an insight into her 
character and history; and especially does it develop the wise 
and benignant paternal influence exerted in preparing her for 
the illustrious sphere to which Providence had appointed her, 
and which she fills with so much honor to her sex and her king- 
dom. It is worth a thousand wild, incoherent declamations 
about “‘woman’s rights” from unbridled viragos. Then we 
have, from the pen of Professor Williams, a chaste, critical, 
pertinent discussion of the inquiry, What is Poetry? If any of 
our readers, who do not fancy such severe exercise of thought as 
this requires, begin to weary, they will be abundantly relieved 
by the delicate tracery and lifelike imagery that presents Slack- 
dom, with all its motley characters, before us as a living picture. 
The Word to Mothers, short as it is, is not a “word” without 
meaning. We willingly give place to The Itinerant; it is a fine 
counterpart to the Itinerant’s Wife. We hope again to hear 
from its author. The Fragment of the Revolution throws aside 
the curtain, and gives us a glimpse of the sufferings experienced 
by our patriot fathers. 
er’s thonghts. 


We spread before you what, we trust, will prove an 


Several new and welcome 


Teaching bears the impress of a teach- 
Professor Wells, who has often made us his 
companions in his excursions in the * Father-land,” now treats 
us to an admirable outline of the history and character of Me- 
lancthon, the Lamb of the Reformation. The short article on 
Landscape Painting, for its good sense and practical sugges- 
tions, is worthy the attention of parents and all who have in 
charge the education of the young. 

The Tribute to Harriet J. Meek, which breathes the genuine 
poetic spirit, was accompanied by a note announcing the sad 
intelligence that “the poetess of Center county, Penn., now 
sleeps in death.” She died early; the bud of promise was just 
expanding into the beauty of the full flower; but her end was 
that of the just— peace.” We welcome this tribute to her 
memory, and place it by the side of her own last, beautiful, and 
most appropriate contribution to our columns. From the author 
we hope to hear again. We are quite certain she can write 
poetry. The Friendless Mourner is pathetic and touching. 

We have attempted to discuss a theme that acquires trans- 
cendent importance at the present day in consequence of the 
false and infidel theories, whose shallow fictions are sought to 
be palmed off as the very embodiment of enlightened, liberal 
philosophy. But if our article on the Double Nature of Man 
appear to any too grave a di for the col of the 
Repository, they will find an antidote in the moral tale that 
follows. ‘The placid beauty of the Mother’s Lines to her Sleep- 
ing Babe is in striking contrast with the Dying Magdalen. We 








_and to hear what it was that [ said. 





Gvitor’s Table. 


close with the tribute of the poetess to the musical composer 
who had given a “ voice to her song.” 

We have noticed the death of George Yorke Welborn, an- 
other of our contributors, the author of “Soul, the Sanctum of 
the Mind,” a poem in our last number. He was a member of 
the Indiana Asbury University, and, in the ** Asbury Notes,” is 
spoken of as a young man of brilliant talents, persuasive elo- 
quence, and personal attractions such as left a profound impres- 
sion on all who knew him. What is better than all, it is said 
that he died as he had lived, a faithful and consistent Christian, 
leaving the testimony that God was his Father, heaven his home. 


** That life is long which answers life’s great end.” 
Well may his young companions 


* Stand thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean we must sail so soon.” 

Our Enoravincs—Mercy’s Dream.—Our engravings, also, 
require a passing note. We would not fail to tender our thanks 
to H. C. Carey, Esq., of Burlington, N. J., the proprietor of 
Huntington's splendid painting—** Mercy’s Dream ’’—for permis- 
sion to have it copied for the Ladies’ Repository. Many of the 
sublime conceptions of Bunyan have been transferred to canvas, 
but few have excited more interest or secured more general 
Under the direction of Mr. Great- 
Heart, Christiana, Mercy, and the children are led to the door 
of the palace called Beautiful, and are welcomed by its inhab- 
itants with songs of joy and thanksgiving. ‘ Wonderful!” ex- 
claims Mercy in a transport, ‘* wonderful! Music in the house, 
music in the heart, and music also in heaven.” 


commendation than this. 


In the morning 
Christiana inquired of Mercy why it was that she laughed in 
her sleep during the night, and suggested it might be a dream. 
said Mercy. ‘I was 
dreaming that I sat all alone in a solitary place, and was be- 
Now I had not sat there 
long, but methought many were gathered about me to see me, 
So they hearkened; and I 
wert on bemoaning the hardness of my heart. 


**So it was; and a sweet dream it was,” 


moaning the hardness of my heart. 


At this some of 
them laughed at me, some called me a fool, and some began to 
thrust me about. With that methought 1 looked up, and saw 
one coming with wings towards me. So he came directly to 
me, and said, ‘ Mercy, what aileth thee?” Now when he heard 
me make my complaint, he said, ‘P > He also 
wiped mine eyes with his handkerchief, and clad me in silver 
and gold. He put a chain about my neck, and earrings in mine 
ears, and a beautiful crown about my head.” 


e be to thee! 


Such is the beau- 
tiful conception transferred to canvas by the artist, and here pre- 
sented in lifelike beauty. 
ness and trial, when you feel and bemoan the plague of your 
own heart, when your foes thrust at you, and your sou! is faint- 


Christian reader, in the hour of dark- 


ing through fear, then may some heavenly visitant whisper, 
«Peace be to thee!” wipe the tears of sorrow from your eyes, 
and robe you in the garments of salvation! Our other engraving 
represents one of the lovely views upon our beautiful Ohio. 
We are assured by those who have seen it that it is drawn “to 
life.’ We trust the blending of “‘home scenes ” with views of 
foreign scenery and the creations of art will prove even more 
than acceptable to our numerous patrons. 

CONTRIBUTORS AND ConTRIBUTIONS.—We have already suf- 
ficiently indicated the quality we wish articles written for the 
Repository to possess. 
our contributors inquiring what subject would be most accept- 
able. To this inquiry we can return no definite answer. We 
propose to ourselves a wide range. Within this range well- 
written articles will always be acceptable; and the more thor- 
We 
say, then, select your own subjects: canvass them thoroughly; 
seek the genuine insjiration when you write. Your articles will 
then most likely possess vitality, and having that they will be 
read. We can m:ke no use of anonymous articles. And, in- 
deed, we may a: i say that we intend to append the author’s 


We have received several letters from 


oughly they are prepared the more acceptable will they be. 
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names to their respective articles. This is the rule; the omis- 


sion of the name will be the exception. Let us say, too, while 
we are upon this matter, that the Repository is issued at the 
same time from New York, Boston, Pittsburg, and Chicago as 
from Cincinnati, It must, therefore, go to press some time prior 
to the date of the number. ‘To secure a place in any particular 
number an article should be on hand at least two months before- 
hand. Beyond this various circumstances will often occasion 
delay, so that even approved articles may be delayed four, six, 
or even twelve months. 

Resectep ARTICLES.—When we entered our office we found 
not only a formidable pile of communications which had been 
reprobated by our predecessors, and which we immediately 
cleared away, but an almost equally formidable pile—the accu- 
mulation of quite a period—waiting, very likely with more pa- 
tience than the authors, to catch a glance from the editor. 
From day to day, and, in fact, from night to night, we have 
been “leveling down” this pile. In this work we have made 
very perceptible progress. We shall soon be up with our work. 
A large number of articles, both prose and poetry, have been 
reserved for future consideration. When the publication of an 
article is declined, we shall give due notice of the fact, believ- 
ing such course will be more generally satisfactory to those who 
write for us. Many of the articles rejected are not destitute of 
merit; and the authors of such, instead of being discouraged, 
we hope will ‘try again.” 

“The Bereaved Heart” we have laid aside; and also “‘ The 
Spirit of Kindness,” notwithstanding some very good traits. We 
would like to hear from the author of ‘My First Camp Meet- 
ing” upon another topic; and also from the author of “ A Story 
of Old Time Benevolence;” also from the author of “ Teachers 
and Teaching.” The following articles also do not come quite 
up to our standard: ‘* The Philosophy of Poetry;” “Human In- 
consistency;” ‘*The Goodness of God;” «A Sample of a Bar- 
Room;” ‘I don’t care any thing about it;” “* The Ocean.” 

The Muses have been uncommonly busy, and their gems have 
been scattered upon us in rich profusion. Some of them, how- 
ever, lack value, some luster, and some are fractured so that 
they will not suit our purpose. The following we have laid 
aside: ‘* The Separation;” ‘* The Orphan Girl’s Lament;” “ Where 
I would be Buried;” “*Spring;” *‘ Cholera;” ‘Scenes of Youth;” 
**Check to Evil Thoughts;” “Autumn Musings;” “ Lines to a 
Danghter;” *‘ Answer to the Question, ‘If you die, where shall 
I bury you?’” “A Fragment;” and “ Bury me in the Sea.” We 
do not mean to say that the above are entirely without merit, 
but simply that they do not come up to our standard. In fact, 
we can only make a selection from the poetical articles re- 
ceived—the utmost capacity of the Repository would not suffice to 
contain them all. We have now no less than eighty-three poems 
on hand; most of them have been read, and between forty and 
fifty have been placed on the reserved list. But still our courage 
holds out, and we say to all our poetic friends, that when a gust 
of genuine poetic inspiration comes over them, write away with- 
out fear. Indeed, we hope that all our writers will keep to 
work. We make large drafts upon our stock monthly. 

PersonaL CORRESPONDENCE.—Our personal friends have not 
been unmindfal of us during the past month. A large namber 
that were merely personal have received their appropriate notice. 
But there are others that contain hints, express views, or bring 
to light facts of wider interest, and which harmonize with the 
general objects of our publication. Among these is a communi- 
cation from an old friend, one who formerly stood in the foremost 
ranks of the watchmen upon Zion’s wall. Throwing a vail 
around the propria persona, we can not withhold it: “I have 
been for some years unable to perform the duties of an itinerant 
preacher. I was first prostrated by bleeding at the lungs, and 
for two or three years it seemed quite impossible that I should 
live to the present time; but the Lord has not only seen fit that 





I should live, but I enjoy a more comfortable state of health | 
than I did for some years. I am unable to preach; but at some 
light mechanical labor I can do considerable, and, perhaps, few 
men work so hard, according to their strength, as I have been 
obliged to do. My wife for several years was in a feeble state; | 
but for the last few years her health has been better than for 


many years before. But, sick or well, we are trying to hold fast | 


to the truth, and keep along in the service of the Lord. My 
companion sometimes says the last two years have been her 
best ones in religious experience, although our circumstances are 
rather trying. But it is in trying circumstances, you know, that 
the excellency of our holy religion is more fully realized. The 
strength of my days were spent in the itinerancy, my support 
being scarcely equal at any time to my wants, and my health 
failing as it did, we found ourselves in rather poor condition to 
meet the hard rubs of the world. But hitherto the Lord has 
provided better than my feats and my unbelief had suggested, 
and for the future I will trust in him.” Kind reader, this letter 
was not written to excite sympathy and invoke charity. It is 
the trathful and somewhat confidential unvailing of what is 
often experienced by the itinerant Methodist preacher. He 
rarely receives in compensation for his services enough to meet 
his current expenses; and if his overtasked energies fail, there 
is no individual society, no particular Church, upon which he 
can lean for ‘sympathy and support. He has ministered here 
and there, at the call of the Church; lived without any abiding 
home. Many to whom he has ministered have forgotten his 
toils, or their attention has been divided among the many 
preachers who have served them. Hundreds, it may be, have 
been converted in different places through his ministry; but 
they are ignorant of the condition of their spiritual guide, and, 
perhaps, feel too little interest in that condition. He must look 
to the Church at large, and to the general provision adapted to 
his case; but how inadequate are all these provisions! We 
verily believe that our ministry suffers immensely from this very 
cause. It is a great and crying evil in the Church. O, when 
and how shall it be remedied? When shall the old veterans of 
the cross, whose lives have been spent in the service of the 
Church, have their appropriate place in her sympathy and sup- 
port? Can we wonder that a feeling of despondency and gloom 
should sometimes come over them when they find themselves 
worn out, destitute, and neglected? 

Our greetings to our friend in the far-off north-west. 
“specimens of Lake Superior geology and mineralogy ” will be 
welcome; but in the mean time let our friend send us some 
¢ specimens ” from the mine of his own thought, and our read- 
ers may share in the enjoyment of them. A lady who sends us 
two articles—one prose, the other poetry—says, ‘‘ The inclosed 
articles I have written while attending to my babe.” That sin- 
We have no patience with those 


Those 


gle sentence is a gem in itself. 
literary ladies who are too literary for domestic duties; who are 
too delicate, refined, intellectual, to be annoyed with the stern 
duties of the wife and mother; and who are ever attempting to 
court the Muses, or to draw out some sickly sentimentalism in 
the form of inane tales, while their houses are a scene of dis- 
order, and their children undisciplined and uneducated. No 
elevated Muse will consent to companionship with such a lady, 
and no vigorous and healthy thought will be likely to spring from 
such a source. The allusion of our correspondent reminds us 
of an incident told in a social circle the other evening. A 
brother just returned from California was present in a congrega- 
tion of brother Owen, when a babe in the arms of its mother 
began to cry. A thing so unusual in California attracted not a 
little attention, and the mother rose to retire. ‘* Don’t leave,” 
said the preacher; ‘the sound of that babe’s voice is more inter- 
esting to many in my congregation than that of my own. It is, 
perhaps, the sweetest music many a man has heard since, long 
time ago, he took leave of his distant home.” The effect was 
instantaneous and powerful, and a large portion of the congre- 
gation melted into tears! Another friend tells us, “Just now 
my poor Muse is paralyzed by the uncouth specter of Hebrew 
roots.” Mr. Gilfillan tells us, that though destitute of the rich- 
ness and flexibility of the Greek, the artificial stateliness and 
strength of the Latin,.and the varied resources and borrowed 
beauties of modern languages, the Hebrew—the language of the 
early giants of the species—was fitted beyond them all for the 
purposes of lofty poetry. It was, as Herder says, an abyss of 
verbs; and there is no part of speech so well adapted to express 
motion, energetic action, quick transition, and strong endurance. 
We trust, then, the Muse of our poetic friend has suffered only 
a temporary paralysis, and that she will soon come forth from it 
with her wing plumed for a bolder and nobler flight. 


























